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General Department, 


REMINISCENCES OF THE FIRST INTRO- 
DUCTION OF STEAM NAVIGATION. 

Tue following paper, written by Professor Renwick, 
of Columbia College, and addressed to Frederick De 
Peyster, Esq., was read by the latter at a recent meet- 
ing of the New York Historical Society. 

Dear Sir: I have perused with much interest 
the copy of the letter of Messrs. Boulton and 
Watt, of Birmingham, to Mr. Joseph Delafield, 
of London, dated 5th April, 1787. The design 
entertained by the late John Delafield (the elder 
of the name) to apply steam to the purposes of 
manufacturing flour in this city, which this 
letter shows to have existed, manifests great in- 
telligence and enterprise on his part. Had it 
been carried into effect, it would have been 
productive of consequences that we, in the city 
of New York, would have been feeling, to our 
benefit, at the present day. No one can now 
doubt that had the manufacture of what was, 
at that early period, the great staple product of 
the middle States, been undertaken by steam- 
power, on a wharf within the limits of the city 
of New York, it must have been successful. 


One other person saw the certainty of such | 


success.as well and probably as early as Mr. 


Delafield. This was the late Professor Kemp of | 
Columbia College, who, in his annual courses of | 


lectures, took great pains to enforce upon his 
class the vast advantages which steam possessed, 
and particularly in its application to the grist- 
mill, over water-power. These lectures were 
commenced as early as 1786, but were limited 
unfortunately to a small auditory. 

I am not of the opinion which you appear to 
entertain, namely, that the enterprise of Mr. 
Delafield was abandoned in consequence of the 
statement by Messrs. Boulton and Watt, that 
the proposed engine would “require about 55 
gallons of cold fresh water per minute.” Iam 
rather inclined to ascribe the relinquishment of 
the design to another cause, namely, the legisla- 
tion of Great Britain. By laws which remained 
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in force until about the Fear 1820, the exporta- 
tion of all machinery suited for manufacturing 
purposes was prohibited, except by an express 
order of the King in Council. It does not ap- 
pear probable that such an order could have 
been obtained for one of Watt’s double-acting 
engines. As regards his single-acting engines, 
an order was occasionally granted, one having 
been permitted to be shipped to France just be- 
fore the Revolution, and another to New York 
for the Manhattan Company, about the year 
1800. The policy of the law was not set at de- 
fiance in these instances, because the engine in 
this form could not be conveniently applied to 
manufacturing purposes. I am not aware that 
any real difficulty was apprehended in this coun- 
try, at any time, from the use of sea water to 
feed the boilers of steam-engines. The boiler 
would of course be less durable, even with the 
obvious precaution of frequent emptying~ and 
cleaning. A pipe with a valve for discharging 
the water does not appear in any of the old 
drawings of boilers; but I cannot believe that 
so necessary an adjunct was not employed from 
the earliest times. A periodical discharge 
through such a pipe would be tantamount to 
the present method of blowing off; and could 
be effected by the same means. I have no rea- 
son to doubt that this method was practised in 
the Brooklyn steam ferry-boats constructed by 
Fulton about 1811, and these were the earliest 
| vessels which were confined wholly to salt wa- 
ter. As respects the present method of blowing 
| off brine, from an aperture in the side of the 
| vessel above the line of floatation, my earliest 
knowledge of it was in one of the Hoboken 
| ferry-boats, which was put on that ferry about 
the year 1820. 

However obvious these methods may now 
| appear to us, they seem not to have occurred to 
the constructors of the engines of English steam- 
ers. I was surprised to learn incidentally from 
| Capt. Hoskins, of the Great Western, at the 
time of his first visit to the city, that pumps 
were used to withdraw the brine. Whether 
that method was used in the steamer he com- 
|manded, I cannot say; but I find in a treatise 
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on the boilers of ocean steamers, forming one 


of the appendices of the second edition of Tred- | 


gold, published in 1848, an estimate that the 
brine-pumps ought to be able to discharge one- 
fifth of the quantity with which the boiler is 
fed. The notice is merely incidental, and it 
leads to the conclusion that such pumps were 
used in all English ocean steamers as late as the 
date of that edition. 

In connection with the subject of Mr. Dela- 
field’s letter, you were pleased to express a de- 
sire for the communication of some dates, and 
to ask for a detail of some of my own personal 
reminiscences in relation to steam navigation on 
the ocean. I take much pleasure in complying 
with your request. In the first branch of the 
inquiry, I may perbaps repeat what either I or 
others have already published. My personal re- 
miniscences are as yet inedited. 

1. The earliest attempt to navigate the ocean 
by steam was made, and made successfully, by 
Robert L. Stevens. The circumstances of the 
case were as follows: He, with his father, who 
had the misfortune to live half a century too 
soon, not only for fortune but for fame, had 
constructed a steamboat propelled by paddle- 
wheels, which was in motion on the Hudson 
only a few days later than Fulton’s first success- 
ful voyage. 
grant from the State of New York to Livingston 


and Fulton, from plying upon the Hudson, he 
conceived the bold idea of carrying the vessel | 
under steam around Cape May to the Delaware. 
The vessel reached Philadelphia in safety, and 
was immediately employed in conveying passen- 


gers between that city and Trenton. This pas- 
sage was made, as I infer from a comparison of 
other dates, in the spring of 1809. The steam- 
ship Savannah, built in New York, made a 


voyage from New York to Liverpool, and from | 


Liverpool up the Baltic to St. Petersburg, in 
the year 1818. The voyage from New York to 
Liverpool was performed partly by sails and 
partly by steam, and occupied 26 days. The 
same vessel returned via Arendal in Norway, 
and was 25 days in making the voyage home 
from the latter port. 
was, so to speak, no more than a continuation 
of one of much earlier date and better promise. 
A steamer of stronger scantling, larger size, and, 
I believe, more powerful engine, than the Sa- 
vannah, had been built by a company headed by 
Cadwallader D. Colden. 


virtue of a contract with Russia. 
Alexander” was given. 


sea, her departure was prevented by the decla- 
ration of war in June, 1812, Under the name 
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| sel, 


Being prevented by the exclusive | 





|in Greece, I went to walk in the Battery. 


This enterprise, however, | 


It was generally un- | 
derstood that this enterprise was undertaken in 

To this ves- | 
sel, when launched, the name of the “ Emperor | 
When nearly ready for | 
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of the “Connecticut” this vessel was long known 
upon the Sound. It was no error in calculation 
that the “Emperor Alexander” had no more 
space for stowing fuel than was sufficient for the 
short passages between the Russian ports on the 
Baltic, as this was the service for which the 
vessel was specially intended. 

I shall give an account of the earliest English 
attempts at sea navigation by steam among my 
personal recollections. 

England was, however, before us in forming 
lines of steamers to navigate stormy seas. The 
earliest of these was established by the aid of 
the Government for the transportation of the 
Irish mail between Holyhead and Dublin, in 
1819 or 1820. 

2. The first time that I ever heard of an at- 
tempt to use steam for propelling vessels was 
from a classmate of mine who resided during 
the summer months at Belleville in New Jersey. 
He had, in the summer of 1803, seen an experi- 
ment on the Passaic River, which he stated to 
have been directed by John Stevens of Hobo- 
ken. According to his account, the propulsion 
was attempted by forcing water by means of a 
pump from an aperture in the stern of the ves- 
From some vague indications, it would 
appear that the elder Brunel, afterwards so dis- 
tinguished in Europe, was in the employment of 
Mr. Stevens on this occasion. In the month of 
May, 1804, in company with the same young 
gentleman and another classmate, now the dis- 
tinguished missionary, John H. Hill, of Athens, 
As 
we entered the gate from Broadway, we saw 
what we in those days considered a crowd, run- 
ning towards the river. On inquiring the cause 
we were informed that ‘Jack Stevens was going 
over to Hoboken in a queer sort of a boat.” On 
reaching the bulkhead by which the Battery 
was then bounded, we saw lying against it a 
vessel about the size of a Whitehall row-boat, 
in which was a small engine, but there-was no 
visible means of propulsion. The vessel was 
speedily under way, my late much-valued friend, 
Commodore Stevens, acting as cockswain; and 
I presume that the smutty-looking personage 
who fulfilled the duties of engineer, fireman, 


}and crew, was his more practical brother, Ro- 


bert L. Stevens. 

A tew years since, at the last fair of the 
American Institute, held at Niblo’s, I was asked 
to serve on a committee to report upon a boat 
and engine exhibited by the Messrs. Stevens, 
for the purpose of sustaining the claim of their 
father to the honor of being the first inventor 
of the propeller. The circumstances I have just 
recounted had taken so strong a hold on my 
memory, that I at once recognized the engine 
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tery nearly fifty years before. 

In respect to the propeller I could say nothing. 
One of my colleagues on the committee, how- 
ever, Mr. Curtis, at that time United States In- 
spector of steamboats for the port of New York, 
recognized, as distinctly as I had done, the 
engine, the propeller which he had seen in the 
hands of the workman by whom it was manu- 


factured. The dates corresponded, the apparatus | 


was avowedly making for Stevens of Hoboken. 


Thus it happened that an accidental choice had | 


placed upon the committee two persons who 
were, by the union of their testimony, capable 
of establishing the fact into the truth of which 
they were directed to inquire. 

In the spring of the year 1807, I had the 
pleasure to hear from David Gordon, at that 
time a merchant in this city, afterwards much 
distinguished in England as a civil engineer, an 


account of Fulton’s trial-trip, and to learn from | 


him that there was every reasonable hope of 
his success. 

In the summer of the same year, while about 
to sit down to dinner at Gregory’s Hotel in 
Albany, in company with my predecessor in 
Columbia College, Dr. Kemp, Mr. Selah Strong 
entered the room, stating that he had just ar- 
rived from New York in Fulton’s steamboat, 
after a passage of about 36 hours. 
to say, that being anxious to reach Albany to 
transact some business of importance, he had 
solicited permission to make the voyage in the 
steamer, which was after some hesitation grant- 
ed. Five other persons followed him, oceupy- 
ing with him the six spare berths which hap- 
pened to be on board. Mr. Strong, then, was 


the first passenger who ever paid his fare in a! 


steamer, and his urgency had probably a great 
influence on the furtunes of the invention; for 
up to that time Fulton’s own views were chiefly 
devoted to the Mississippi and its branches. An 
opening for a successful traffic seemed to exist 
on the Hudson, and from that date to the close 
of navigation the original boat continued to run 
occasionally and to convey passengers. 

You may readily believe that I did not fail to 
visit the vessel; and that I could not avoid 
hearing the imprecations, not loud but deep, 
with which the Albany skippers saluted what 
they thought would be the ruin of their occupa- 
tion. Even the more quiet burghers could not 
refrain from lamenting that in Fulton’s success 
was involved the ruin of their trade, and the 
transfer of their business to New York. The 
vessel was very unlike any of its successors, and 


even very dissimilar from the shape in which it | 


appeared a few months afterwards. With a 
model resembling that of a Long Island skiff, it 
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He went on | 
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was decked for a short distance at stem and 
stern. The engine was open to view, and from 
| the engine aft a house like that on a canal-boat 
was raised to cover the boiler, and the apart- 
ments for the officers. In these, by the addition 
of a few berths, the passengers were accommo- 
| dated. There were no wheel-guards. The rud- 
| der was of the shape used in sailing vessels, and 
| moved by atiller. The boiler was of the form 
|then usual in Watt’s engines, and was set in 
masonry. The condenser was of the size habi- 
tually used in land engines, and stood, as was 
and still is the practice in them, in a large cold- 
water cistern. The weight of the masonry, and 
the great capacity of the cold-water cistern, 
diminished most materially the buoyancy of the 
vessel, 

At this point Fulton’s ingenuity and fertility 
of invention were called into play. The experi- 
ment was to the eye of the world successful, 
yet was withal so imperfect as to be liabie to 
continual accident and annoyance. The rudder 
had so little power that the vessel could hardly 
be managed, and could not be made to veer 
around even in the whole breadth of the Hud- 
son at New York. The spray from the wheels 
dashed over the passengers, and the skippers of 
the river craft, taking advantage of the un- 
wieldiness of the vessel, did not fail to run 
foul of her as often as they thought they had 
the law on their side. Thus, in several in- 
stances, the steamboat reached one or the other 
of the termini of its route with but a single 
wheel. 

Before the season closed, the wheel was sur- 
rounded by a frame of strong beams, and the 
paddles were covered in; the rudder had taken 
the shape of a rectangle, of large iron horizon- 
tal dimensions, such as is now seen in all Ameri- 
can river-boats; this rudder was worked by a 
wheel, the ropes from which were attached to 
the end most distant from the pintles. The ves- 
sel, by the last-mentioned arrangement, became 
so manageable as to be capable of veering at 
Albany; and by the first was more likely to in- 
flict than to receive injury in an encounter with 
a sailing vessel. I was even at that time of 
opinion, and a careful attention to the work- 
ing of the patent laws has confirmed me in it, 
that had Fulton been less sanguine in relation to 
his first patent, and had added to it by a new 
instrument the improvements which circum- 
stances led him to make during the summer of 
1807, but which he allowed to become public 
property, he might have maintained his exclu- 
sive privileges as patentee in all parts of the 
Union. To put a pair of paddle-wheels on the 
axle of the crank of one of Boulton and Watt's 
engines is a step almost too simple to admit of 
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specification, and had been in some degree indi- 
cated by Watt himself; but the practical diffi- 
culties which lay in the way, and could not have 
been foreseen, required the application of reme- 
dies, all of which were original. Among them, 
unquestionably, was the substitution of a con- 
denser, enlarged fourfold in its capacity, for the 
old condenser and the cold-water cistern, to- 
gether with the use of standing pipes instead of 
the cold-water pump. These made their ap- 
pearance the ensuing season. 


During the winter of 1807-8, the “Clermont,” 
for by this name the vessel was now known, 
was almost wholly rebuilt. The hull was con- 
siderably lengthened and covered from stem to 
stern with a flush deck. Beneath this, two 
cabins were formed, and surrounded by double 
ranges of berths, fitted up in a manner then un- 
exampled for comfort. The vessel was then ad- 
vertised to run at stated periods between New 
York and Albany, as a packet, the first time of 
departure being the first Wednesday (I think) 
of May. On that day I embarked in her to 
serve as guide to an English gentleman, who 
had been introduced to my father and was a 
temporary inmate of his family. The officer in 
command was named Jenkins; and Fulton him- 
self, accompanied by the lady whom he had re- 
cently married, was on board. The first marked 
incident was the leaving of several passengers 


who had ventured to trust to the want of punc- 
tuality then usual in the departure of vessels. 
The rule of starting at an exact hour was then 
enforced for the first time, and from that rule 


there was for the future no deviation. One or 
two of the dilatory parties jumped into a boat 
that was towing astern, the others were left be- 
hind. 


Leaving Cortlandt street at five o’clock, we 
were at the base of Butler Hill about daybreak 
the next morning. A delay of a couple of hours 
took place at Chancellor Livingston’s seat, Cler- 
mont, and the whole passage was made in less 
than 40 hours. Symptoms of difficulty were 
manifest, however, even on the upward passage. 
Mr. Fulton appeared anxious and abstracted. 
Finally steam began to make its appearance in 
very minute jets through the joints of a wooden 
trunck, that was first considered by the passen- 
gers as the case of the boiler. It was at last 
found to be the boiler itself, and it was whis- 
pered that Fulton had been overruled by his 
associates, and that a cylinder of wooden staves 
containing fire-place and flues of copper, had 
been substituted for the boiler of Watt, instead 
of replacing it by a new boiler of copper. This 
form of boiler had been proposed, but as far as 
I can learn. had never been used by Watt. On 
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the return voyage the leaks in the boiler con- 
tinued to increase, the speed of the vessel, al- 
though aided by a flood in the river, became 
less and less, and after 57 hours of struggling 
the engine ceased to work. We were then at 
the foot of Christopher street. The flood-tide 
made itself felt in opposition to our progress, 
and the passengers considered it better to make 
a landing and find their way on foot to the peo- 
pled parts of the city. 

During the downward voyage, Capt. Wiswell 
sane on board at Hudson, replacing Capt. Jen- 
kins. He thus assumed the command which he 
bore from that time until the close of the mono- 
poly, transferring his pennant in succession to 
the Car of Neptune, the Paragon, the Chancellor 
Livingston, and the Kent. As we approached 
upper Red Hook, while Wiswell was doing his 
best to appear to advantage before his owners, 
the vessel grounded. Blame was laid by him 
on the pilot, which led, after a torrent of vitu- 
peration on each side, to blows, in which one of 
the parties was knocked down, and one received 
a black eye. This was the first and last instance 
of insubordination in the line. It took some 
weeks to obtain a new boiler, after the expira- 
tion of which the Clermont resumed her pro- 
posed trips. The first passage after the com- 
pletion of the new’ boiler has been recently 
described by a writer in the Commercial Adver- 
tiser, who has erroneously supposed that it was 
the first trip of the year 1808. Besides the 
English gentleman of whom I have spoken, Mr. 
Peter Vander Vort, and a German merchant of 
my acquaintance, resident in New York, were 
among the few passengers. 

In the month of September, 1809, I was a 
partaker in the exciting scene, then first enacted, 
of a steamboat race. A company at Albany 
had been formed for the purpose of competing 
with Fulton. The first vessel of this rival line 
was advertised to leave Albany at the same 
time with Fulton’s. Parties ran high in the 
hotels at Albany. The partisans of Fulton were 
enrolled under Prof. Kemp of Columbia College, 
those of the opposition under Jacob Stout. The 
victory was long in suspense, and it was not 
until after the thirtieth hour of a hard struggle 
that the result was proclaimed by Dr. Kemp, 
standing on the taffrail of Fulton’s vessel, and 
holding out in derision a coil of rope to Capt. 
Stout, for the purpose, as he informed him, of 
towing him into port. When the age, high 
standing, and sedate character of these two gen- 
tlemen are considered, it did not surprise me, 
who witnessed their excitement, when I after- 
wards heard of Western women having devoted 
their bacon to feed the fires of a steamboat fur- 
nace, 
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Although I became intimately acquainted with 
Fulton about the year 1810, I have nothing of 


interest to mention to yon, except that this inti- | 


macy procured me the privilege of accompanying 
him on the trial-trips of two of his vessels, I 
think the Paragon and the Fulton. The latter 
was intended for the navigation of the Sound, 
but was prevented from plying on that route by 
the presence of British cruisers. On one of 
these occasions we had the opportunity of see- 


ing the respect in which Fulton’s genius was | 


held by enemies of the country. On issuing 
from the Narrows we saw, close in with the 
Point of Sandy Hook, a large English vessel, the 


Razee Saturn, by which the port was then | 


blockaded. Our direct course for the anchorage 
at the Hook, whither we were bound, lay across 
the east bank, and we thus had the appearance 
of bearing down on the cruiser. As soon as we 
were fairly in sight, and as our smoke could 
well be seen by the Saturn, that vessel was put 
about, a press of sail was spread, and every 
effort was evidently made on board to obtain an 
offing, by standing away close-hauled with a 
strong wind from 8. W. After we got quietly 
anchored under the Hook, the Saturn resumed 
her station just outside of the bar. 

Although it has been said, on English author- 
ity, that the brave Sir Thomas Hardy, while 
occupying the Sound with a powerful squadron, 
and carrying his flag in a seventy-four, never 
remained at anchor during the night, and rarely 
left the deck except by day, in order to insure 
safety from Fulton’s torpedoes, a more cer- 
tain if not more terrific mode of attack was, at 
the date of which I speak, afloat, and nearly 
ready for service in the waters of New York. 
This was the steam Battery, miscalled Frigate, 
Fulton, This vessel, formidable enough in re- 
ality, had been represented by correspondents 
of English newspapers as a monster of prodi- 
gious powers. An hundred guns of enormous 
calibre were said to be inclosed in fire and 
bomb-proof shelters; the upper deck was re- 
ported to be defended by thousands of boarding- 
pikes and cutlasses wielded by. steam, while 
showers of boiling water were ready to be 
poured over those that might escape death from 
the rapidly whirling steel. In reality, the ves- 


sel presented above the surface of the water the | 


figure of an oval, whose greatest length was 


about the same as that of an English seventy- | 
This was covered by a continuous spar | 


four. 
deck, at either extremity of which was mounted, 
on a revolving carriage, a chambered gun, capa- 
ble of throwing a solid ball of 100 lbs., but in- 
tended, as is well known, to throw shells. 
neath the spar-deck was the gun-deck, also 


continuous, except in the middle, where space | 
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was left for the working of a large paddle- 
wheel; and on this gun-deck was mounted a 
battery of thirty-two 82-pounders. The sides 
of the vessel were thickened by cork and wood, 
}not only between the guns, but as low as the 
| water’s edge, until incapable of being penetrated 
| by a 82-pound ball. Beneath the gun-deck the 
hull was formed as if of a vessel cut in two, 
| leaving a passage from stem to stern for water 
|to reach and to be thrown backwards from the 
| wheel. Two rudders were placed in this pas- 
sage, moving on their centres. The boilers and 
the greater part of the machinery were below 
the reach of shot, and even the wheels could 
only be reached by a stray shot, passing unim- 
peded and in a proper direction through the 
port-holes, until the sides of the vessel had been 
destroyed by a long-continued battering. The 
central wheel and the peculiar rudders had al- 
ready been successfully used by Fulton in a 
ferry-boat. This seems to have been placed on 
the Brooklyn ferry about the year 1811, and 
was the first step in that system, superior to 
any number of bridges, which makes the whole 
of King’s county an integral part of our great 
metropolis. It may not be irrelevant to claim 
here for our country the invention and prior use 
of the gun often named after Paixhan. You 
have seen that two of these were mounted on 
the Fulton Battery. They had, however, been 
removed from the platform of Castle Williams, 
where they had been mounted several years be- 
fore, It is claimed, and probably with truth, 
that they were cast at Washington from the 
draughts and under the superintendence of Col. 
Bumford of the Ordnance Corps. But the idea, 
with the secret purpose to which they were to 
be applied, is unquestionably due to General 
Williams of the Engineers. This distinguished 
officer had the high merit to throw off the 
shackles with which the military engineers, not 
only of France, but of the whole world, had 
bound themselves, and to open a career which 
has culminated brilliantly in the defence of 
Sebastopol by Tottleben. So little were his 
merits appreciated at home, that a foreign engi- 
neer was called to supply the supposed deficien- 
cies of himself and his school. But this re- 
nowned and truly excellent officer was willing 
|to avow that he learned more than he was 
| capable of imparting, and I have had the plea- 
sure myself of viewing in the detached forts 
which surround the city of Paris the obvious 
results of a study in the school of Williams. 

My scene must now be changed to the oppo- 
site side of the Atlantic. The war with Eng- 
land being at an end, I took an early opportunity 
|to visit Europe, and reached England in the 
month of May, 1815. In July of the same year, 
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in company with Mr. Henry Remsen of this city, 
and some other Americans, under the guidance 
of an English friend, I made a pedestrian excur- 
sion to the neighborhood of Runcorn, in Che- 
shire. On our return through the beautiful 
grounds of what once was a park belonging to 
Lord Sefton, was then laid out in sites for villas, 
and has since been included in the town of 
Liverpool, we saw beneath us in the Mersey an 
object which puzzled our English friend, but 
which the rest of the party knew to be a steam- 
boat. On reaching Liverpool, we learned that 
Bell, who had been put forward by a Committee 
of Parliament, as the rival, indeed as the in- 
structor, of Fulton, had brought his vessel, the 
Comet, round from Greenock. It seems that he 
had been driven from the Clyde by the compe- 
tition of larger and more perfect vessels. In 
passing between the two towns he had made 
the first English voyage on the ocean by steam. 
This date, you will perceive, is six years later 
than the similar voyage of Robert L. Stevens 
from New York to Philadelphia. The length 
of the Comét’s keel was no more than 40 feet, 
her engine was of but three-horse power. 

On the 21st of March, 1816, I left Southamp- 
ton for Havre, in a cutter packet of about 40 
tons. The following night was very stormy, 
and our captain thought it prudent to return for 
some hours to Cowes, until the violence of the 
gale had abated. On entering the basin at 
Havre, we were moored alongside of a steam 
vessel of about the same size and similar model, 
which had during the gale we had feared to en- 
counter crossed the channel from Brighton. 
This vessel ascended the Seine to Rouen, and, if 
I am not mistaken, to Paris. I do not recollect 
her name, nor am I aware of her fate; but she 
was unquestionably the first steam vessel spe- 
cially built in Great Britain for sea navigation. 

From this date onwards, the attempts at the 
navigation of the narrow seas which surround 
England were frequent and partially successful. 
Private enterprise and patronage were, how- 
ever, insufficient to insure any important results, 
and these were not attained until the Govern- 
ment, in 1820, stepped in and established a line 
of mail steamers between Holyhead and Dublin. 
The sound principle of aiding individual exer- 
tion by government funds and government pa- 
tronage was first exhibited in this line, and the 
method has been copied in other English lines, 
and in the messageries of France. 

The navigation of the narrow seas by steam, 
as practised by England, afforded but little hope 
of success in the navigation of great distances 
upon the ocean. So small was the expectation 
of its practicability, that a celebrated, if not a 
distinguished, writer and lecturer of that coun- 
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ry concluded, that the result of English experi- 
ence authorized him to prophesy that no vessels 
could be built that could carry coal enough to 
make the passage under steam from Europe to 
America. Yet at the time of this prophecy the 
problem had been solved years before by Ame- 
rican hands in 1820. With funds chietly fur- 
nished by David Dunham, under the inspection 
and partly at the cost of Jaspar Lynch, with 
engines planned by Fulton himself and a hull 
moulded by Eckford, a steamer was’ built in 
New York to run, vi@ Havana, from New York 
to New Orleans. This vessel attained what 
Fulton, from an imperfect theory, had concluded 
to be the maximum speed of steamboats—nine 
nautical miles per hour. And this speed was 
not exceeded by steamers specially built for sea 
service before the brilliant opening of the Col- 
lins line. The vessel of which I speak had suf- 
ficient capacity for the stowage of fuel for each 
passage ; sustained, under skillful management, 
hurricanes of the utmost violence, and had room 
for many passengers. No experiment could 
possibly have been more successful. But the 
enterprise was a failure, because the cost of 
maintaining it was not defrayed by the num- 
ber of passengers who presented themselves. 
The enterprising Lynch was ruined; the vast 
fortune of Dunham materially diminished; the 
vessel, stripped of her machinery, was sold for 
a cruiser to a South American government, in 
whose service her speed and sea-worthy quali- 
ties well sustained the reputation of Eckford. 
Thus a triumph well deserved by our city re- 
mained to be earned, after an interval of many 
years, by Bristol, in the repeated voyages of tlie 
Great Western. 

I have thus, sir, complied with your request. 
A communication which I had hoped to have 
comprised in a few lines has swelled to many 
passages, 

May I venture to hope that the interest of 
the subject may entitle it to indulgence; and 
that, even if garrulous in recounting the inci- 
dents of an almost forgotten past, [ may not 
appear unreasonably tedious to the honored So- 
ciety before which you propose to read this 
paper. 

Firra Avenvg, N. Y., Jan. 2d, 1858. 


JOHN MILTON AND THOMAS HOLLIS. 
‘“EFFIGIES OF MILTON. 


“1, A print by William Marshal, prefixed to a 
small octavo, intituled ‘Poems of Mr. 
John Milton,’ both English and Latin, 
composed at several times. London, 
printed 1645; with which Milton was 
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justly displeased, it being a bad one and 
unlike him, as appears by the Greek epi- 
gram underneath it. 

“9. A painting in oii, done at the age of twenty- 
one years, now in the collection of the 
Right Honorable Arthur Onslow, speaker 
to the Commons House of Parliament ; 
from which a print was engraved by 
George Vertue. 

“8, A bust in plaster, modelled from, and big 
as life, now in possession of Thomas Hol- 
lis, of Lincoln’s inn, executed soon after 
Milton had written his ‘Defensio pro 
Populo Anglicano,’ as some think by one 
Pierce, a sculptor of good reputation in 
those times, the same who made the bust 


of Sir Christopher Wren, which is in the | 


Bodleian library; or others, by Abraham 
Simon. A print of this bust, very badly 
designed, is prefixed to Milton’s prose 
works, published at London, 1753. 

“4, A proof impression in wax, from a portrait 
seal of Thomas Simon’s, now with divers 
other impressions of eminent personages 
of that age, in the hands of Mr. Yeo, en- 
graver in Covent garden, London, which 
impression agrees exactly in character to 
the preceding bust, and probably was 
copied after it. 

“5, A drawing in crayons from the life by Wil- 
liam Faithorne, now belonging to J. & R. 
Tonson, booksellers in the strand, Lon- 
don. About the year 1725, Mr. George 
Vertue, a worthy and diligent British 
antiquary, went on purpose to see Mrs. 
Deborah Clark, Milton’s youngest and 


favorite daughter, and for some time his | 


amanuensis, who then lodged in a little 
mean streat, near Moorfields, where she 
kept a school for young children for her 
support. He took with him this draw- 
ing, and divers paintings said to be of 
Milton, all which he contrived to be 
brought into the room, as by accident, 
whilst he conversed with her. She took 
no notice of the paintings, but when she 
perceived the drawing, she cried out, ‘O 
Lord, that is the picture of my father. 


How came you by it?” and stroaking the | 


hair of her forehead, added, “just so my 
father wore his hair.” This daughter was 
extremely like her father. 

“6, A print by the said W. Faithorne, after the 
drawing in crayons, made with that in- 
tent, prefixed to Milton’s History of Bri- 
tain, published 1670 in quarto. 

“7, A print by W. Dolle, after the print by W. 
Faithorne, prefixed to a small octavo, in- 
tituled, ‘Joannis Miltoni angli, artis 





logics plenior institutio. Londini 1672.’ 


‘** These are the several effigies of Mil- 
ton’s time, and agreed to be original, of 
which the second, third, fourth, and fifth 
are excellent in their kind; and some are 
of. an opinion, that all other effigies are 
copied trom them wholly or in part, or 
else are spurious.” 


The preceding memoranda were written by 
Thomas Hollis, of Lincoln’s Inn, in a copy of the 
edition of Milton’s works, printed at London for 
A. Millar, in the Strand, 1753, and presented by 
Hollis to the library of Harvard University at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Mr. Hollis also 
makes the following manuscript note at the be- 
ginning of the first volume: ‘Thomas Hollis, of 
Lincoln’s Inn, an Englishman, a lover of liberty, 
his country, and its excellent constitution as 
most nobly restored at the happy revolution, is 
desirous of having the honor to present Milton’s 
prose works, and Toland’s Life of Milton to the 
public library of Harvard College in New Eng- 
land. 

“6 Jan. 1, 1759.” 


This present was bound magnificently by the 
donor, who was an extravagant admirer of Mil- 
ton (calling him ‘ Milton, the divine Milton”), 
and who made citations from his writings in 
numerous other books of great value which he 
gave to the library. In this copy of Milton, he 
caused to be bound several blank leaves, on 
which he wrote not only what I have copied, 
but several extracts from Milton. He also in- 
serted the engraving of Milton, “ Atatis xxi. 
G. Vertue sculp., 1747,” and another with “I. 
Richardson delin. G. Vertue sculpsit.”” Beneath 
the last engraving, Mr. Hollis writes, ‘ Note, 
neither drapery nor pedestal are in the original.” 

When I took this piece of paper, I proposed 
merely to furnish you with what Hollis says, 
respecting the ‘‘ Effigies” of Milton. But as the 
volumes abound with memoranda and extracts 
in the handwriting of the donor, I will add a few 
others. At the bottom of the title-page of vol. 
i. is the following, taken from Milton himself: 
“It isa work good and prudent to be able to 
guide one man; of larger extended vertue, to 
order well one house; but to govern a nation 
piously and justly, which only is to say happily, 
is for a spirit of the greatest size and divinest 
mettle. And certainly of no lesse a minde, nor 
of lesse excellence in another way, were they 
who by writing lay’d the solid and true founda- 
tions of this science.” 

Again, vol. i. page x1., ‘‘ Andrew Marvell, the 
disciple, friend and protector of John Milton, 
and like him, learned, able, witty, virtuous, ac- 
tive, magnanimous, and INcoRRUPTIBLE.” In 
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another place he writes, ‘See an jncomparable 
tract, intituled, ‘An account of the growth of 
popery and arbitrary government in England, 
printed 1677 in quarto,’ by Andrew Marvell. 
See also his other tracts which are all curious 
and valuable.” 

Vol. i. p. xlii., alluding to the letter of Mr. 
Wall, of Causham, dated May 26, 1659: “See 
this extraordinary letter uncurtailed in the edi- 
tor’s preface to EIKONOKAASTHS, ed. 2.” 

Vol. i. p. xliiii: ‘The commonwealth _ of 
Oceana, by the most ingenious and ingenuous 
Mr. Harrington, was first. published 1656 in a 
thin folio, and dedicated to Cromwell (then self- 
made protector), from a kind of political neces- 
sity.” 

Vol. i. p. Ixxvii.: “A monument erected in 
1787 t, to our author’s memory in Westminster- 
Abbey, by William Benson, Esq.”—t “ read 
rather, to Mr, Auditor Benson's memory.” 

Vol. i. p, 841, on “The Tenure of Kings and 
Magistrates,” etc., Mr. Hollis says: “See two 
curious and very scarce books, intituled: 

“*De jure regni apud scotos, dialogus, authore 
Georgio Buchanano, Scoto. Edinburgi, apud Jo- 
hannem Rosseum, pro Henrico Charteris, Anno 
dom. 1579. Cum privilegio regali, in small 
quarto,’ 

“*'Vindicie eontra Tyrannos; sive de Princi- 
pis in Populum, populique in principem, legitim 
a potestate, Stephano Junio Bruto, Celta, auc- 
tore. Edinburgi, anno MpLxxrx, in small quarto, 
or rather octavo. 

“Some believe that this last book was written 
by Hubert Languet, a learned French Hugonot; 
others by Theodore Beza. 

“There is another edition of this book, the 
Vindicia with the same title and of the same 
size; but printed 1580, and without name of 
place. To that edition is added a very curious 
tract of nearly the same quantity, intituled, ‘De 
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jure magistratuum, et officio subditorum erga | 


magistratus. Tractatus brevis et perspicuus his 
turbulentis temporibus, utrique ordini apprimé 
necessarius.’ Supposed likewise to have been 
written by Beza.” 

In a note on page 360, vol. i., Mr. Hollis 
writes: “ There is a most curious and very fine 
written tract unnoticed by Milton, intituled. ‘A 
short treatize of politike pouuer, and of the true 
obedience which subjects owe to Kynges, and 
other civile Governours, with an exhortation to 
all true natural Englishe men, compyled by D. 
I. P. B. R, W. 1556 in small octavo.’ In the 
year 1642 it was republished to serve the Parlia- 
ment cause, and both editions are very scarce. 
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acter. He died, a voluntary exile at Strasburg 
in Germany, anno 1556. See more of him in 
Davies’s Ath. Britann.” 

At the end of this essay on “The Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates,” is a compliment to one 
of our countrymen. Mr. Hollis says: 

“See Bacon, 7. e. Selden on Government. 

* Algernon Sidney on Government. 

“ Lock.on Government, written expressly in 
vindication of the most noble and the 
most happy Revolution. 

“ Neville on Government. 

“ Mollsworth’s Account of Denmark, and 
preface to it. 

Mollsworth’s Translation of Franco-gallia, 
and preface to it, ed. 2, 

“ Trenchard of Standing Armies, and his 
essays. 

See also, ‘A discourse concerning unlimited 
submission and non-resistance to the higher 
powers: with some reflections on the resistance 
made to King Charles I., and on the Anniver- 
sary of his death. By Jonathan Mayhew, M.A., 
Boston in New England, printed 1750.’ It is 
apprehended this discourse concerning govern- 
ment, which is esteemed a master-piece, is the 
first. production of its kind from the American 
world.” 

Commenting on the latter part of the long 
paragraph of section x. of the Answer to Elkon 
Basilike (vol. i. p. 441), Hollis writes: “It ap- 
pears, though not in Clarendon or writers of his 
party, that no less than 8,000 men entered them- 
selves voluntarily into the militia, in one day, 
in London, to defend the liberties of their country 
and of parliament.” On page vi. of the Editor’s 
Preface to the Defence of the People of Eng- 
land, he writes: “The ruin of the parliament 
cause, till then so nobly conducted, was the spe- 
cious yet ridiculous self-denying ordinance which 
changed the power from them to their own 
army. From that time all was violence and 
constraint, nor did the former spirit any longer 


| appear, except faintly at times when the army 


was engaged in wars at a distance, or disturbed 
itself by external commotions.” On the fac- 
simile of the warrant for the execution of Charles 
I. is this memorandum: “ This warrant was first 


| published by the Society of Antiquaries of Lon- 


don. It appears by it, that the names of some 


| persons, who had signed it, were erased, and 
| other names incerted, and that the officers who 
| were to attend the execution of it, and likewise 


| 


the day were both changed.” 
Thomas Hollis, of Lincoln’s Inn, the writer of 
the above memoranda, was a member of the So- 


The author was Dr. John Poynet or Ponnet, | ciety of Antiquaries of London, and also of the 


first Bishop of Rochester, and then of Winches- | Royal Society. 


His donations to Harvard Col- 


ter, a Prelate of distinguished learning and char- | lege Library were books of standard value, and 
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many of them were of great rarity. They con- 
tain many manuscript notes which show that he 


was familiar with their contents, and with the | 


best authors on the subjects of which they treat. 
The volumes were selected with remarkable 
judgment, and bound in the most elegant and 
durable manner. His interest in the library 
amounted to enthusiasm. In a volume of 
Hearne he writes: ‘“*Hearne’s publications, the 
large paper, especially, are very difficultly met 
with; but they shall be art sent, notwithstand- 
ing, to Harvard College. T. H.” 
the Thesaurus Linguw Arabic by Giggeius, ed. 
1632, he writes: ‘This is a fine Copy of a very 
scarce Work. T. H. has been particularly indus- 
trious in collecting Grammars and Lexicons of the 
Oriental, Root Languages, to send to Harvard Ool- 
lege, in hope of forming by that Means, assisted 
by the Energy of the Leaders, always beneficent, 
a few prime Scholars, Honors to their Country, 
and Lights to Mankind. 

“Two other works He wishes to have been 
able to send to that College. ‘Gazophylacium 
Linguw Persarum,’ Amst. 1684, in folio. ‘Me- 
uinski, Thesaurus Linguarum Orientalium’ (con- 
taining the Arabic, Persic, and Turkish Lan- 
guages), Vienne, 1687, Tom. 4, in folio. 
first used to appear in the Catalogues, at a guinea, 
25s. price. The last, even within these four 
years, at about four guineas. Now, when they 
appear, but that most rarely, ten, twenty guineas 
is given for the former, and fifty for the latter. 

“This change has proceeded from the Gentle- 
men of our East India Factories, buying up all 
the copies they can meet with of these Books ; 
the more ingenious for themselves, artful, to 
make presents to the Great Men and Literati of 


the East, to many of whom it seems, Books of | 


this kind, and the Gentlemen of Harvard will 
still rejoice at it as it may lead further, are pe- 
culiarly acceptable. Lord Clive paid, it is said, 
Twenty Guineas for the ‘Gazophylacium,’ just 
before he sailed from England, and Governor 
Van Sittart lately for his Brother, /(/ty for the 
‘ Meninski.,’ 

“There is no contending with Asiatics, Na- 
bobbers.” 

The Gazophylacium came soon afterward, as 
appears from the following note in it: 

“The Note in the Giggeius notwithstanding, I 
have since, most unexpectedly, obtained this 
Book, and, as times go, at a cheap rate too, for 
55 shillings. 

“Tt was sold in a public auction of no great 
Account; was probably unknown to the East 
India Buyers; and the Booksellers, who know 
I wish well to them and to the press, Guard it 
North Americans! would not bid against me. 

“PALL MALL, Jan. 21, ’67.” "Ea ae 
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I might add a multitude of other extracts in- 
dicative of the peculiar interest Hollis took in 
everything pertaining to Milton, and of the en- 
thusiasm and judiciousness with which he made 
collections for the library of Harvard University. 
He died in January, 1774, at Corscomb, in Dor- 
setshire, England, bequeathing to the College 
£500, which at this day constitutes about half 
of all the permanent fund of the library. The 
Gentleman’s Magazine, in noticing his death, 


| says: “Tle was the immediate descendant of the 
In a copy of | 


celebrated Hollis, who with Hampden, Pym, and 
others, composed the five commons who strenu- 
ously opposed the measures of Charles I., and 
whom that Monarch, in 1642, attempted to seize 
in the House of Commons. This gentleman 
was formed on the severe and exalted plan of 
ancient Greece, in whom was united the humane 
and disinterested virtue of Brutus, with the ac- 
tive and determined spirit of Sidney;  illus- 
trious in his manner of using an ample fortune, 
not by spending it in the parade of life, which 
he despised, but by assisting the deserving, and 
encouraging the Arts and Sciences, which he pro- 
moted with zeal and affection, knowing the love 
of them leads to moral and intellectual beauty ; 
was awarm and strenuous advocate in the cause 
of public liberty and virtue, and for the rights of 
human nature and private conscience. His hu- 
manity and generosity were not confined to the 
small spot of his own country; he sought for 


| merit in every part of the globe, considering him- 


self as a citizen of the world, but concealed his 
acts of munificence, being contented with the 
consciousness of having done well. Posterity 


| will look up.with admiration to this great Man, 


who, like Milton, is not sufficiently known by 

this degenerate age in which he lived, though it 

will have cause to lament the loss of him.” 
J.-L. 8. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


ANECDOTES OF AARON BURR. 


One of the most distinctly remembered jour- 
neys of our boyhood was to the British Pro- 


vinees, returning vi@ Maine. One summer day, 
at the hotel in Portland, with the urbanity 
which distinguished old school landlords, the 
host came into the parlor, exclaiming, ‘‘ Come 
here, my lad, I’ve something to show you;” 
accompanying him to the porch, he pointed out 
the erect and somewhat diminutive figure of a 
man, whose round, low hat, plainly-cut, mul- 
berry-colored frock-coat, and immovable aspect, 
suggested, at the first glance, the idea of a 
Quaker; hair of snowy whiteness, a good profile, 
and keen eye were next obvious; he stood at an 
angle of the street, and people continually passed 
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an interview with the unfortunate, and pro- 


him; he looked straight forward; whether in 
reverie or expectancy did not appear; ‘mark 
him well,” said Boniface, “you will hear of him 
when you are older; that is Aaron Burr, who 
shot General Hamilton.” From that moment 
an ardent curiosity to know the details of this 
event, and a permanent association therewith 
of the staid, venerable and solitary figure, of 
which we had caught this vivid glimpse, gave a 
“local habitation” in our memory to the name 
of the second Vice-President of the United 
States. Accordingly no opportunity was lost 
for gaining anecdotes of one of the few historical 
personages visible to juvenile eyes. These were 
singularly at variance with each other, yet all 
characteristic. A medical contemporary of the 
old man, told us how startled he was when ad- 
ministering to a dying patient on a wintry mid- 
night, to have his vigil disturbed by the entrance 
of a gentleman, whose costume and greeting 
were thoroughly courtier-like ; he was followed 
by a negro bearing a tray with wine and soup, 
covered with a napkin; the roar of the tempest 
outside, the lateness of the hour, the contrast 
between this etiquette and the abject misery of 
the apartment and wretched end of the patient, 
who, though highly connected, was an outcast 
because of a long career of improvidence and 
dissipation, struck the good doctor as highly 
dramatic; and this impression was enhanced 
when the unexpected visitor announced himself 
as Col. Burr, well known to have been the boon 
companion of the dying man when he lived by 
his wits abroad, and indulged in a “lark” at 
home. “Poor Bill!” said the courteous com- 
rade, “can nothing be done for him?” He re- 
ceived a negative reply with perfect composure, 
regarded the sufferer awhile, and then went 
through an elaborate farewell to the physician, 
leaving on that worthy’s mind a bewildering 
impression of charitable intentions and heart- 
less courtesy. In direct contrast with this ami- 
able phase of character was the next personal 
reminiscence we heard. Among the many 
funeral sermons elicited by Hamilton’s death, 
one delivered by a Philadelphia clergyman was 
remarkable for the severe anathemas pronounced 
upon his antagonist. As a specimen of rhetori- 
cal invective the discourse became famous, and 
was largely quoted in the journals and dissemi- 
nated through the country. Many years after, 
its author received a letter appealing to him as 
the almoner of many wealthy denizens in the 


city of brotherly love, to furnish pecuniary aid | 


in a case where the previous high standing and 
prosperity of the individual (represented as an 
accomplished lady), made a more public applica- 
tion offensive both to pride and delicacy. The 
clergyman promptly called at the house, had 





mised, if possible, to obtain the requisite sum to 
relieve her immediate wants, from some rich 
and liberal members of his church. Her ap- 
parently comfortable situation was explained as 
the result of temporary kindness; and the me- 
lancholy of the fair petitioner, as well as her 
evident accomplishments, stimulated the good 
pastor to exertion, and, in a week, he wrote her 
that the money was at her disposal; she de- 
clined coming for it, and begged her benefactor 
to visit her at a certain hour the next day, and 
deliver the gift intrusted to him, as well as give 
her the benefit of his advice on a plan she had 
formed for her own future honorable subsist- 
ence. At the appointed time the clergyman 
entered the drawing-room, and, while awaiting 
the lady, took up a beautiful edition of Horace, 
his favorite classic, from the centre-table; sur- 
prised to find marginal notes, indicative of the 
most tasteful erudition, in a female hand, his 
wonder increased when the object of his kind 
efforts appearing, confessed herself the author; 
an animated conversation ensued, and so in- 
terested was the visitor in the novel experiment 
of a learned discussion with one of the gentler 
sex, that he was not, at first, aware that she had 
gradually drawn nearer and nearer to him, and 
her manner exhibited a sudden empressement ; 
raising his eyes in perturbation, as the idea oc- 
curred to him, he caught sight, in the mirror, 
of a face peering through the slightly open door 
at his back, which, at his quick movement, was 
instantly withdrawn. Though naturally of an 
unsuspicious temper, he felt a glow of indigna- 
tion at the mere idea of having had his confi- 
dence, and the benevolence of his friends, 
abused; and laying down the money, took a 
formal and somewhat abrupt leave. It so hap- 
pened his next engagement was at the studio of 
a fashionable artist, to whom he was sitting for 
his picture. While arranging his colors the 


| painter rallied his subject on the absent mood 


he was in, whereupon the clergyman described 
the scene he had just passed through, and the 
unpleasant doubts it had excited in his mind. 
The artist grew serious in a moment, and asked 
for a particular description of the lady ; he then 
begged his auditor not to speak of the matter 
until he heard from him, asa clew to the mys- 
tery had suggested itself. The artist was not 
deceived; the “indigent lady” was one of 
Burr’s creatures; she confessed to having, at his 
instigation, planned to entrap the clergyman 
and compromise his position, in order to revenge 
the bitter homily launched years before at the 
destroyer of Hamilton. With this story, so 
illustrative of a vindictive spirit, fresh in mind, 
it was curious to hear a venerable matron, 
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identified with the best circle of society in Phiila- 
delphia during Washington’s administration, 
expatiate on the perfect grace, the delightful 
talk, and the attractive friendship of Burr—a 
man she thought more unjustly maligned than 
any gentleman she had ever known. In seeking 
for facts to elucidate artist-life in this country, 
another hopeful incident came to our knowledge 
in the spontaneous kindness and valuable friend- 
ship with which Col. Burr treated John Van- 
derlyn; grateful remembrance ever warmed the 
painter of ‘“‘ Ariadne” and ‘ Marius,” when he 
spoke of his benefactor, whom he also con- 
sidered an injured and misunderstood man.— 
(A. T. Tuckerman, in an acute, critical estimate 
of Burr in the Southern Lit. Messenger for May). 


Societies and their Proceedings, 


ILLINOIS. 


Trurnois Lirgrary AND Hisrorroat Soorery.— 
Alton, March 24th (Officers, vol. ii., p. 50).— 
Dr. John James, the President, in the chair. 

W. ©. Flagg read a letter from Mr. Hanna, of 
Chester, and a letter from J. G. Shea, which 
were, on motion, placed on file, with the thanks 
of the Society. 

Several bills were reported, allowed and or- 
dered on file. 

The librarian, John Dye, reported volumes 
received during the last month, from Hon. R. 
Smith, Lewis Kellenberger, Esq., 8. V. Cross- 
man, M. G. Atwood and W. ©. Flagg, which 
report was accepted, and the thanks of the 
Society extended to the donors. 

N. N. Wood announced the death of Rev. 
John M. Peck, D.D., of Rock Spriag, Mlinois, 
accompanying the announcement with appro- 
priate remarks on the eminent worth and valua- 
ble public services of the deceased, and offered a 
series of resolutions which were unanimously 
adopted. 

Dr. Wood was requested to prepare a memoir 
of the life of Dr. Peck. 

The committee appointed to remove the case, 
books, and effects of the Society to its present 
place of meeting, reported the same accom- 
plished. 

M. G. Atwood, Esq., reported progress, in 
regard to documents, etc., necessary to a com- 
plete history of Alton. 

The appointment of a lecturer for the next 
meeting was referred to the library committee. 

Letters were read from Hon. John Reynolds, 
consenting to deliver a lecture before the Society 
this evening. 





Alton, May 26th.—Held its monthly meeting. 
President in the chair. 

Dr. N. N. Wood, corr. secretary, read letters 
from ©. Benjamin Richardson and Charles B. 
Norton. 

Several bills were presented and allowed. 

Names of candidates for membership were 
presented—which lie over under the rule. 

M. G. Atwood, Esq., read a very interesting 
article entitled, ‘Governors of Illinois,” which 
was ordered on file. 

W. ©. Flagg presented a copy of the “ Laws 
of Louisiana” [Territory] printed in St. Louis in 
1808, and supposed to be the first book printed 
west of the Mississippi. 

Several committees reported on subjects pre- 
viously referred. 

Lewis Kellenberger, Esq., was requested to 
communicate to the Society all the facts in his 
possession in regard to the phenomena and 
effects of the earthquake which occurred at 
New Madrid in the year 1811. 

A committee of five was appointed to take 
measures to procure a meeting of the “Old 
Settlers” of the country, and report thereon. 

Messrs. M. G. Atwood, N. N. Wood, J. B. 
Woods, W. C. Flagg, and Lewis Kellenberger 
were appointed said committee. 

Adjourned. 


WISCONSIN. 


State Historrcat Society or Wisconsin.— 
(Officers, vol. ii. p. 80.) May 4th.—Monthly 
meeting. F. G. Tibbetts in the chair. Letters 
received since the last meeting were read; a 
long and veluable list of donations were an- 
nounced, Prescott Brigham presented an ancient 
gun, once the property of John Prescott, one of 
the first settlers of Lancaster, Mass. 

Mr. Prescott did good service with this gun 
during King Philip’s war. The old gun was 
given by Prescott to his daughter Tabitha, wife 
of Silas Brigham, who in her old. age gave it to 
her grandson Prescott Brigham, born in 1780, 
now aresident of Sauk County, Wisconsin. Pres- 
cott Brigham is the elder brother of the pioneer 
settler of Dane County, Col. Ebenezer Brigham, 
of Blue Mounds. 

A resolution expressing testimony to the high 
value and usefulness of the American archives, 
and calling upon the Secretary of State to give 
his sanction to a continuance of this invaluable 
work, 

Messrs. Draper, Tibbits, Bull, Durrie and Ellis 
were appointed a committee to prepare a memo- 
rial to Congress, asking for a grant of land for 
the benefit of the Society and kindered institu- 
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tions of the country, and report at an adjourned 
meeting on Tuesday evening, the 11th inst. 

The official bonds of the Secretary and Trea- 
surer were presented and accepted. 

J. Healy, John F, Kensett, and 8. D. Wilson, 
artists, and Hon. Geo. Folsom, were elected 
Honorary Members; James B. Martin, of Mil- 
waukee, a Life Member; Hon. A. H. Van Wie, 
E. M. Randall, and several others Corresponding 
Members; and Sidney L. Rood, of Milwaukee, 
an Active Member. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


New Enetanp HisroricaAL anp GENEALO- 
eicaL Socrery.—(Officers, vol, ii., p. 53.) May 
5th.—A monthly meeting, Samuel G. Drake, 
Esq., President, in the chair. Mr. Holden, the 
librarian, made his monthly report of additions 
to the library.. The Corresponding Secretary, 

tev. Samuel Hopkins Riddel, announced the 
acceptance of resident membership by Hon. 
Samuel D. Bell, of Manchester, N. H.; Rev. 


Josiah K, White, of Fall River; Edward B. | 
Gardener White, Esq., and | 


Moore, M.D., J. 
Charles D. Cleveland, M.D., of Boston; and 
Mr. George E. Henshaw, of Cambridgeport; 
and of corresponding membership by Hon. Lu- 


ther Bradish, and John B. Moreau, Esq., of New | 


York. 


Several gentlemen were then elected mem- | 


bers. 

The Board of Directors reported in favor of an 
annual address to be delivered during Anniver- 
sary Week of each year, and stated that Hon. 
Francis Brinley had consented, this year, to de- 
liver, with some modifications, the lecture on 
Lord Chatham, which he recently read before 
the New York Historical Society. The recom- 
mendation of the Directors was adopted, and 
Rey. S. H. Riddel, Rev. Martin Moore, and Guy 
C. Haynes, Esq., were appointed a committee to 
make the proper arrangements. 

Rev. Hiram Carleton, of West Barnstable, 
read a very able paper on The Religious Faith 


of the Fathers of New England as an element of 
It was marked by deep thought | 


their history. 
and a thorough knowledge of the subject. 


Joseph Palmer, M.D., the historiographer, read | 


interesting biographies of two members of the 
Society, lately deceased, namely, Rev. John M. 
Peck, D.D., of Rock Spring, Ill., corresponding, 
and George Minot, Esq., of Reading, resident. 
Hon. Francis Brinley presented an anonymous 
manuscript, evidently written in the seventeenth 
century, entitled “The Long Parliament Dis- 
solved,” and gave a succinct account of its con- 
tents. “The manuscript,” savs the Advertiser, 
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“is a bold and learned argument against the 
| legality of the sixteenth session of the Second 
Parliament, anno 29 Car. II., 1676-7. Several 
incidental points of parliamentary law are ela- 
borately discussed.” 

The President communicated a letter from 
Mr. Wm. H. Kelly, of St. Paul, Minnesota (for 
many years a resident member of this society), 
inclosing a copy of a letter written by General 
Washington to Brig.-Gen. Potter, and dated 
Oct. 9, 1777, the original of which is in the pos- 
session of the Minnesota Historical Society, 

AnnuaL Appress.—The aniversary services 
were held at the hall of the Lowell Institute, 
on Tuesday evening, May 25, Rev. Martin Moore 
in the chair. The meeting was opened with 
prayer by Rev. Emerson Davis, D.D., of West- 
field, after which William M. Cornell, M.D., the 
Recording Secretary, gave a brief history of the 
Society, and its object. An address was then 
delivered by Hon, Francis Brinley, one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Society, on the Life and 
| Character of Lord Chatham, whose services 
to America in her early struggles with the 
mother country were often gratefully acknow- 
ledged by our countrymen. The address was 
every way worthy of the subject. 

June 2d., 1858, the President, Samuel G. 
Drake, in the chair. 

The Librarian announced that during the 
month, 14 volumes and 17 pamphlets, had been 
received as donations. These gifts were from all 
| parts of the United States, including South Ca- 
rolina and California. Among the documents 
received was a manuscript list of the Flag Otli- 
cers of the British Navy, in 1745. 

The announcement was made that the wishes 
of the Society to procure a portrait of the Rev. 
Dr. Jenks, as a testimonial of their respect 
for his learning and piety, had been crowned 
with complete success through the genius, skill 
and liberality of Wm. U, Brigham, the artist, 
| the result of which was before the Society. The 
thanks of the Society were unanimously pre- 
sented to Mr. Brigham for his liberal donation, 
and the use of the Society’s room and library 
was tendered to him. 

Rev. Mr. Riddel, the Corresponding Secretary, 
announced that he had received letters accept- 
ing resident and corresponding membership as 
|follows: Wm. U. Tuthill, Tipton, Cedar Co., 
| iowa; Henry ©. Bowen, N. Y.; Samuel D. Bell, 
| Manchester; Wm. G. Wise, Lowell; Hon. A. U. 
| Rice, J. G. Tyler, Lucius A. Tolman, Jonathan 
| Pieree, George Noyes, J. B. Mansfield, and J. F. 
| Dunning, of Boston, Henry Flavel Johnson, 
| M.D., Southborough. 
| Dr. Cornell, in behalf of Hon. Samuel P. Loud, 


es : 
| of Dorchester, presented the Society an ancient 
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pipe, probably of Indian manufacture, which 
was lately ploughed up in his grounds at that 
place. 


A member stated that he had lately inspected | 


a beautifully wrought white marble mortar of 
Indian manufacture, found in Berkshire County. 

Mr. Drake, the President, offered for the ex- 
amination of the members, a copy of the origi- 
nal Stamp ‘Act, of twenty-four folio pages, Bos- 
ton, 1765. This is a copy of the same act which 
was burnt in contempt at the head of State 
street. 

Dr. Palmer, the historiographer of the So- 
ciety, read an obituary of Isaac Parker, of 
Boston, a resident member who had deceased 
from an accident since the last meeting. Mr. 
Palmer alluded to a singular coincidence that a 
former business partner of Mr. Parker, Mr. Bul- 
lard, died from a similar accident. 

Dr. William M. Cornell read an interesting 
biographical sketch of Dr. Elias, Smith, the well 
known eccentric clergyman of the last genera- 
tion, alluding to some of his early tribulations, 
and also to his remarkable changes of belief, and 
the singularities of later life, more particularly 


to his practice of the Thompsonian system of 


medicine. In Bristol County, he once prescribed 
fifteen cups of lobelia to a consumptive patient, 
who recovered, and is now alive at the age of 
90. Another patient, a young lady, died under 
the lobelia prescription, in consequence of which 
amob ohliged him to flee from Taunton. He 
same back to Boston, where he resumed his 
medical practice, breaking spears at times with 
the regular fraternity. 

The President said it was a little remarkable 
that the name of so noted a man as Dr. Smith 
could not be found in any biographical dic- 
tionary. 

The thanks of the Society were tendered to 
the Hon. Francis Brinley, for his late lecture on 
the Life of Lord Chatham, Adjourned. 


Privoe Pustication Socrery.—A publication 
society has lately been formed in Boston, for the 
purpose of printing, on the mutual principle, 
small editions of rare works relating to this coun- 
try and its history. There are quite a number of 
publication societies in Great. Britain, but we 
believe there are none in this country except the 
Seventy-six Society of Philadelphia, whose field 
of operations is much more limited than that 
proposed for the present society. The prelimi- 
nary meeting was held on the 25th of May (the 
anniversary of the birth of Rev. Thomas Prince, 
one of our earliest American antiquaries), and on 
Saturday last, June 12, a society was finally or- 
ranized under the name of the “ Prince Society 
for Mutual Publication.” The officers chosen 
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for the present year are:—Samuel G. Drake, 
President: Thomas Waterman, Frederic Kid- 


| der, and J. Colburn,- Vice-Presidents ; John W. 


Dean, Corresponding Secretary; William II. 
Whitmore, Recording Secretary ; and John W. 
Parker, Treasurer. 

The Rev. Thomas Prince, A.M., was born 
in Boston, Mass., on the 15th of May, 1687, 
old style; graduated at Harvard College in 
1707; was ordained at the Old South Church in 
Boston, as colleague with his classmate, Rev. 
Joseph Sewall, D.D., on the Ist of October, 
1718, and died on the 22d of October, 1758, 
aged 71. 


AMERIOAN Orrentat Socrery.—WMay 19th.— 
The annual meeting was convened at the Boston 
Atheneum. 

In the absence of the President, Rev. W. 
Jenks, D.D., the only Vice-President present, 
took the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read 
and accepted. 

The treasurer presented his account, which 
was referred to an auditing committee, audited, 
and accepted. 

The report of the librarian was next submit- 
ted. Donations to the library and cabinet were 
announced. 

The additions to the library amount to one 
hundred and sixty-five new titles, besides about 
fifty continuations and duplicates. The whole 
number of titles is now 1,544, and the number 
of volumes and pamphlets is estimated at about 
2,000. Advantageous exchanges of duplicates 
have been arranged with the Asiatic Society of 
Paris, the German Oriental Society, the Astor 
Library, and one or two individuals. 

The committee appointed at the last meeting 
to carry out certain measures for increasing the 
efficiency of the Society, reported that a “ State- 
ment and Appeal” had been prepared and 
placed in the hands of all the members, and also 
sent to individuals deemed likely to feel an 
interest in the objects of the Society. The 
responses to the appeal had been very encourag- 
ing, and there was good reason to hope that the 
number of members would soon be so much 
increased that it might be possible to publish 
regularly every year a volume of the Jour- 
nal, 

The committee of publication reported that, 
after a delay of a year, rendered necessary by 
want of funds, the printing of the Journal had 
been resumed, and that the first part of a new 
volume, the sixth of the series, was now being 
carried through the press, as rapidly as the 
difficult character of the matter composing it 
allowed, 
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The following officers for the year 1858-9 
were elected : 

President—Prof. Edward Robinson, D.D., 
LL.D., of New York. Vice-Presidents—Rev. 
William Jenks, D.D., of Boston; Pres. T. D. 
Woolsey, D.D., LL.D., of New Haven; and 
Prof. Charles Beck, Ph.D., of Cambridge. Corr. 
Secretary—Prof. W. D. Whitney, of New Haven. 
Sec. of Classical Section—Prof. James Hadley, of 
New Haven. Recording Secretary—Mr. Ezra 
Abbot, Jr., of Cambridge. Zreaswrer—Mr. Daniel 
©. Gilman, of New Haven. Librarian—Prof. W. 
D. Whitney, of New Haven. Directors—Rev. 
Rufus Anderson, D.D., of Boston; Prof. 0. CO. 
Felton, LL.D., of Cambridge; Rev. Theodore 
Parker, of Boston; Dr. Charles Pickering, of 
Boston, and Prof. E. E. Salisbury, of New Haven. 

The following gentlemen were appointed com- 
“mittee of publication for the ensuing year: 

Professors Salisbury, Hadley, and Whitney, 
of New Haven; Professor Turner, of Washing- 
ton; and Mr. Abbot, of Cambridge. 

The following were chosen corresponding 
members : 

Rev. OC. H. A. Dall, missionary in India; 
Rev. H. M. Seudder, missionary in India; and 
Prof. Hermann Brockhaus, of Leipsic. 

Selections from the correspondence of the 
last six months were presented by the corres- 
ponding secretary; among other letters, the 
following were read, in whole or in part: 

From the Duc de Luynes, of Paris, acknow- 
ledging his election as an honorary member of 
the society. 

From Prof. A. F. Pott, of Halle (in English), 
of like purport, and giving also some account of 
his present literary occupations. 

From Prof. Howard Crosby, of New York, 
suggesting the expediency of a course of lectures 
to be delivered in New York for the benefit of 
the society, and proposing a programme of such 
a course. 

On motion, it was voted that the suggestions 
of Prof. Crosby be referred to the directors. 

From Dr. Charles Pickering, of Boston, giving 
some results of his inquiries into the history of 
writing, and pointing out some supposed re- 
semblances between the Anglo-Saxon and the 
Coptic. 

From Prof. Joseph Henry, of the Smithsonian 
Institution, accompanying a copy of part of the 
printed sheets of a grammar and dictionary of 
the Yoruba language, with a request that the 
works might be examined by the society, and an 
opinion given as to whether they were an 
addition to knowledge of sufficient value to be 
adopted for publication by the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

A paper entitled “ Petra in 1851,” by Hon. 
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George P. Marsh, of Burlington, Vt., was read 
by the corresponding secretary. 

On the Greek genitive as an ablative case, by 
Prof. James Hadley, of New Haven, read, in the 
absence of the author, by Mr. Abbot, of Cam- 
bridge. 

tev. Dr. Anderson communicated the intelli- 
gence of the sudden death, the previous Sunday, 
of Rev. H. R. Hoisington, formerly’ missionary 
in Oeylon, a corresponding member of the 
society, and an esteemed contributor to its 
Journal. 

The recent decease of Prof. E. A. Andrews, 
LL. D., another valued member of the Society, 
was also noticed. 

On the Egyptian monuments of El-Amarna, 
by Dr. Charles Pickering, of Boston. 

Translation of the Strya Siddhinta, a Sanskrit 
text-book of astronomy, with preliminary re- 
marks and notes, by Rev. Ebenezer Burgess, of 
Centreville, Mags. 

On the history of religions in China, by Prof. 
W. D. Whitney, of New Haven. 

On the Persian doctrine of a future life, by 
Rev. W. R. Alger, of Boston. 

No farther communications being offered, the 
Society adjourned. 


Massacnvserrs Historica Soorery.—June17 
(Officers, vol. ii., p. 174). On the afternoon of 
the 17th of June, a social meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society was held at the noble 
old mansion, in Cambridge, in which Professor 
Longfellow resides, and which, for nine months, 
was the residence and headquarters of Washing- 
ton. The attendance was large. 

The meeting was opened by the President, 
Hon. Robert O. Winthrop, in exceedingly inte- 
resting reminiscences of the circumstances attend- 
ing the assumption of the command of the Ame- 
rican army of 1775 by Washington. 

The president read letters from Washington 
Irving and William H. Prescott, members of the 
Society, expressing regret at being obliged to be 
absent from the meeting; and he also received a 
letter from the venerable Richard Rush to the 
same effect. 

Mr. Paige gave a curious account drawn from 
the probate records of the ownership of the 
“ Headquarters,” which was built in 1759. In 
later times it became known as “The Cragie 
House.” It was owned at the time of the Revo- 
lution by Col. Vassal, a tory; was confiscated 
by the government, and at the sale was pur- 
chased by Mr. Cragie. 

The MSS., journal and letter-book of General 
Rainsford, the British commissary for embark- 
ing the Hessians from Germany to America, 
was exhibited. It was received from Henry b. 
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Stevens, Esq., a corresponding member of the 
Society. 

Mr. Everett related, among other anecdotes, 
one of the British Gen. Clinton, who, while 
living at the Battery in New York, was accus- 
tomed to take a nap every warm day in the 
summer-house in the garden attached to his 
residence. He was observed by a Yankee, who 
reported through spies to Washington, that 
Clinton could easily be captured. Hamilton 


came into the room while Washington was con- 
sulting with the messenger relative to it, who 
said to the commander-in-chief: ‘“‘ Do not listen 
for a moment to the suggestion; for if Clinton 
be captured, the British ministry will send a 
Clinton is just 


capable man to take his place. 
the man we want.” 

Mr. Deane read interesting extracts from 
Dr. Belknap’s MSS. diary of October, 1775, 
describing events that took place during the 
siege; Mr. Willard read an original letter of 
Henry Knox to his wife, July 6, 1775, describing 
an interview with Major Bruce (British) in 
1775, at the Charlestown entrance to the British 
camp; and the president exhibited an original 
copy of Washington’s will, with a map describ- 
ing the property; and the identical pen with 
which the articles of confederation were signed. 


MARYLAND. 


Marytanp Historroan Socrery.—June 8d. 
—The President being detained at home by 
illness, Brantz Mayer, Esq., was called to the 
chair. The record of proceedings at the last 
monthly meeting was read and approved, and 
donations from the following parties were an- 
nounced: Dr. R. W. Gibbes, of South Carolina; 
Col. J. D. Graham, U.S. Army ; Wm. Wood- 
ville, Dr. Usher Parsons, L. Frailey, Esq., Hon. 
Anthony Kennedy, Dr. F. B. Hough, of Albany, 
N. Y.; Chicago Historical Society ; Historical 
Society of South Carolina; Dr. Reginald N. 
Wright. 

The following gentlemen were elected active 
members: Rev. Dr. George, O. M. Roberts, 
Rev. Dr. Thomas B. Sargent, Wm. B. Hill, 
John Block, Thomas T. Phillips, Lewis E. 
Bailey. 

Hon. D. M. Barringer, of North Carolina, and 
Franklin B. Hough, of Albany, N. Y., were 
elected Corresponding Members, 

The Corresponding Secretary reported his 
correspondence since the last meeting, and 
among his letters, read one from Mr. Alexard, 
who had been commissioned to obtain from the 
College of the Propaganda, at Rome, a copy of 
an Indian vocabulary, said to have been depo- 
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sited there, the work of Father White, one of 
the first Jesuit Missionaries in Maryland, ex- 


| pressing his regret that the work was not to be 


found. Also, a letter from Wm. J. Ross, of 
Frederick, offering for the Society’s acceptance, 
the original copies, with autograph signatures, 
of the letters from the Senate and House of Re- 


| presentatives of Maryland, inviting Thomas 


Johnson, to accept-the oftice of Governor of the 
State. 

On motion, the offer of Mr. Ross was accepted, 
and the thanks of the Society were directed to 
be returned for his liberal proffer. 

J. H. B. Latrobe, Esq., offered a resolution, to 
lie over till the next meeting, for amending Ar- 
ticle IV. of the Constitution, so as to provide for 
the election, at each annual meeting, of a com- 
mittee of three, before whom all nominations for 
active and corresponding membership shall pass, 
and by whom names shall be presented to the 
Society for their election or rejection; any 
member proposing, having however the right, 
in case his nominee is passed over by the com- 
mittee, to bring his name, on his own responsi- 
bility, before the Society. 

Mr. Charles F. Mayer, chairman of the com- 
mittee, appointed to confer with the Trustees, in 
reference to the future relations of the Histori- 
cal Society with the Peabody Institute, and the 
Trustees thereof, read a report upon the subject; 
but, as no conference had yet been held, the 
committee on the part of the Trustees having 
been only appointed on the day of the Society’s 
meeting, offered no resolution, and asked leave 
to report again. 

George Wm. Brown, Esq., one of the Trustees, 
made an explanatory statement relative to the 
action of that body, and gave his views respect- 
ing the powers and duties of the Trustees and 
the Society. 

Hon. Wm. Giles, thought the subject one of 
vital importance, and hoped it would be dis- 
cussed in a calm, dispassionate spirit: The 
questions brought forward ought to be settled 
at an early day. 

J. H. B. Latrobe, Esq., agreed with Judge Giles 
as to the necessity of prompt action, and ex- 
pressed his satisfaction with the tenor of Mr. 
Brown’s remarks, and the spirit in which they 
were made. He offered a resolution, that the 
Recording Secretary, as soon as the two com- 
mittees had come to an understanding, should 
call a special meeting and announce its ob- 


ject. 


Mr. Streeter, objected to hasty action. The 
subject was important, the members of the So- 
ciety needed time to deliberate—the Trustees 
wanted time to digest a plan of organization, 
the delay would not affect the building, and he 
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therefore advocated delaying further action till 
after the summer recess, 

Mr. Latrobe stated, in reply, that it would not 
be necessary to take final action at once; the 
meetings could be adjourned from time to time; 
till full discussion had taken place; he there- 
fore urged the passage of his resolution. 

The resolution was therefore seconded, and 
passed. The Society then adjourned. 


NEW YORK. 

Sraten Istanp Historica, Sociery.—Cas- 
tleton, June Tth—A meeting of the Staten 
Island Historical Society was held at their room, 
Col. Nathan Barrett in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read 
and approved. 


It was resolved, That the value of the shares | 


of stock specified in report of the Building Com- 
mittee be changed from five hundred dollars to 
a thousand dollars each. 


Resolved, That the report be referred back to | 


the Building Committee, and three new mem- 
bers be appointed, consisting of H. H. Lamport, 
W. Farley Gray, and Rev. Samuel White, to 
propose and present a plan or specification of a 
building suitable for the Historical Society, with 
ample accommodation for a first class school. 

The following gentlemen were added to the 
committee: Mr. John Barker, Wm. Snediker, 
and B. F., Cook. 

Mr. King, Chairman of the Building Commit- 
tee, resigned in favor of Col. Nathan Barrett. 


New York Histortcar Soomry.—June 22 
(Officers, vol. ii., p. 55).—President, Hon. Lu- 
ther Bradish, in the chair. 

Minutes of last meeting were read and ap- 
proved. Mr. James Lawson presented a gold 


medal struck for Edwin Forrest twenty-six years | 
The president | 
contract | 
between the Historical Society and the Society | 


ago, by his friends in New York. 
announced the completion of the 
of Fine Arts for the custody of the gallery of 
paintings belonging to the latter society. He 


also exhibited to the Society a copy of the New- | 


port (R. I.) Mercury printed in 1758 and one of 


1858, which he should deposit with the Society. | 


A letter was received and read from the Mer- 
cantile Library. 


The paper of the evening was read by the libra- | 
rian, Mr. Geo. H. Moore, entitled the “ Treason of | 


Genl. Chas. Lee.” Genl. Lee was the youngest son 
of John Lee, a colonel in the British service. He 
came to America in 1756, and in June, 1758, he 
was at Schenectady. 








He purchased a commis- | 


sion in the army against the French, and received 
a severe wound at Ticonderoga. He served 
under Burgoyne in Portugal, and acquitted him- 
self honorably. In 1768 the King of Poland 
appointed him major-general; he remained, how- 
ever, but a short time in his service, when he 
returned to England. Having lost the favor of 
the ministry and the hopes of promotion in con- 
sequence of his political sentiments, he came to 
America in 1773. 

In 1774 he wrote strictures on the American 
people. In 1775 he was appointed second major- 
general, but before he would accept, obliged 
Congress to agree to indemnify him for any 
losses he might suffer. 

Renouncing his half-pay as a British officer, 
he entered the American army. 

He expected to have been chosen commander- 
in-chief, and was evidently much disappointed. 
He spoke of General Ward as a“ fat old man, 
better fitted fur a deacon of a church than gene- 
ral of an army.” 

On the resignation of Ward, Lee was appointed 
first in command. He openly accused Congress 
of stumbling at every step, and continually ad- 
vanced the opinion in his speech and his letters 
that the indecision of the commander-in-chief 
had led to the loss of Fort Washington and other 
misfortunes of the American cause, and all 
would be lost unless some one else could have 
control of the forces. 

He wrote to a prominent member of Congress, 
saying: “Had I the power, I could do much 
good; if I could dictate one week.” 

Lee reluctantly obeyed orders from General 
Washington, and was striving, through a party 
in Congress, to be elevated to the supremacy. 
He was taken prisoner at Bealstown in New 
Jersey, and on March 29, 1777, he prepared a 
plan for subjugating the States, and addressed it 
to Lord General Howe. It was indorsed by this 
British general’s secretary. Mr. Moore had the 
MS. copy of this plan in Lee’s handwriting. It 
was to move up the Chesapeake Bay with an 
army of 4,000, and take Annapolis, up the Poto- 
mac and take Alexandria, and a large force to 


| occupy New Jersey and New York; to conquer 


Pennsylvania and dissolve Congress, while Carl- 
ton should hold New England, and an invading 
army should move from Canada southward. 
This plan was but a part of the proof of Lee’s 
treason. His conduct on various occasions and 
disrespect to Washington consigned him to dis- 
grace. 
' Geo. W. Greene, Esq., moved a vote of 
thanks for the valuable and interesting paper by 
Mr. Moore, and offered some remarks, showing 
the importance of studying history in docu- 
ments. 
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Hotes and Queries. 


NOTES. 


Tue Brerz 1x German.—In the autumn of 
1856 I saw in the City Library of Frankfort-on- 
the-Main a copy of Christopher Sauer’s first 
edition in 4to. of the Bible, in German, published 
at Germantown, Pennsylvania, in 1743. The 
volume may be one of the twelve copies which 
Ebert says were sent to Europe, and was, per- 
haps, a present from Sauer to Hainrich Ehren- 
fried Luther, from whom Sauer had received or 
purchased the type with which the work was 
printed. The copy was as fresh, and in as good 
order in all respects asif it had just left the 
binder’s hands. Pasted in the inside of the 
cover is a printed presentation inscription from 
Luther to the library, in these words: 


“Sanctum hune Codicem 
in 
India occidentali 
Nullo plane Exemplo 
et 
Nec Anglico, nec Batavo, nec alio quovis idiomate 
ante hac 
nuper vero Germanico 
Premium 
Et quidem Typis officinss sus 
favente numine 
Excusum 
Splendidw Hujus Civitatis 
Bibliotheca 
Dono Dat 
H. E. Luther, J. U. D. et OC. W. A 
Francofurti quod ad Menum est 
Kalendis Junii, M.DCCOXLIY.” 


From a succinct account of those who had 
been ambassadors at Frankfort from Wurtem- 
berg, which Dr. Bohmer, the librarian kindly 
showed me, it appears that H. E. Luther was 
born in 1700, probably at Frankfort: that he 
was an advocate, as the first series of letters 
attached to his name indicate, and for many years 
Jonsilius Wurtemburgensis Aulicus (CO. W. A.) 
in that city. Although he speaks of officina sua, 
he was not a printer; but it was not unusual in 
those days for persons of wealth, learning, and 
even of rank, to be interested in printing, type- 
founding and other manufacturing establish- 
ments. ‘Counsellor’ Luther assisted other 
printing offices in the United States besides 
Sauer’s, and it is for the purpose of bringing 
this statement into notice that I send you this 
article. 

HIST. MAG. 


VOL, If. 31 








The title of the volume in which this appears 
is as follows: 

Typographische, politische und _historische 
Beschreibung der Reichs Wahl und Handels 
Stadt Frankfurt am Mayn, von D. I. H. Faber, 
Frankfurt, 1789. 

I give the following extract from vol. ii., pages 
845-346. After stating that there were then four 
type-founderies at Frankfort, and that the first 
printing-press was established in thai city by 
Egenolph* who also brought type-founding there 
to perfection, the author says, ‘that Egenolph’s 
establishment had descended by a continued suc- 
cessiont to Counsellor Luther, from whose type- 
foundry the printing offices at Germantown, near 


| Philadelphia, at Zion zu Ephrata in Lancaster 


County, Pennsylvania, and even the English 
book-printing establishments at Boston were 
furnished with type and letters.” 

I do not remember to have seen this account 
in any history of printing in our country. Per- 
haps some of your correspondents can show 
whether it be true. J.L. 

Newport, R. I. 


Neero Eneuisn Testament.—Da Njoe Testa- 
ment va wi Masra en Helpiman Jesus Christus. 
Translated into the Negro-English language by 
the Missionaries of the Unitas Fratrum, or 
United Brethren: printed for the use of the 
mission by the British and Foreign Bible Soci- 
ety. London, W. McDowall, printer, Pater- 
noster Row. Gough Square, 1829. S8vo. pp. 
484, 

The head above is the title of a volume in my 
library, of which only four copies have, I be- 
lieve ever got into private hands, and the pub- 
lication of which nearly caused a schism in the 
B. F. B.S. 

] subjoin the Lord’s Prayer, and I should be 
glad to know, 

If there ever was such a language as this book 
is written in? And if so 

What languages it is composed of? 

Where was it spoken ? 

How did it originate ? 

Are there any other books written in it ? 

How is its orthography fixed ? 

Is not the language employed a sort of Dutch 
patois? 


* The late Mr. Pickering, of London, supposed he had 
proved beyond controversy that the first complete Eng- 


| lish Bible (Coverdalis version, 1535) was printed by 


Egenolph at Frankfort, in opposition to those who 
adopted the opinion that it was printed by Froschover 
at Zurich. Since his death, others have shown that he 
was in some respects mistaken, and have thus left this 
question still unsettled. 

t That is, I presume, by purchase. 
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The volume is lettered on the back—WNegro- 
English Testament. 

I subjoin the Lord’s Prayer. S. Lcas, cap. 
xi. 2. WiTatta na Hemel, Joe neein moesse 
santa. Joe kondre moesse kom. Dem moesse doe 
Wanni va Joe na Grontappo, leki dem doe na 
Hemel. Gi wi janjam alla deh. Gi wi dasnotti 
vo wi pukado; bikasi, wi de gi dasnotti toe 
na alla somma, dissi ben missi na wi. No tjarri 
wi na inni tesi, ma loessoe wi vo da ogriwan. 

If this be read aloud many words will be per- 
ceived to be English. Wi—we, leki—like, Bi- 
kasi—because, etc. Rice PLanrer. 

Haazey, S. C., June 9, 1858. , 


New York Marxers.—I send you a few items 
respecting the early markets of New York, upon 
which subject I read a paper before the N. Y. 
Hist, Society at their May meeting. I will also 
correct an error in your report of that meeting, 
in reference to a date. 

The “ West Indian Company’s Store” was 
located near the present Whitehall street, be- 
tween Stone and Bridge streets, about the year 
1630. This was followed in 1656 by the * Mar- 
ket place at the Strand”—two years after by 
the “Broadway Shambles ”—then, in 1675, at 
the corner of Pearl and Moore streets, was 
erected the “ Oustom House Bridge Markets,” 
“Old Slip,” and ‘Coenties Markets,”  fol- 
lowed in 1691, the first facing Hanover Square, 
and the latter in Coenties Slip on the line of 
Pearl street. Many Butchers of “Old Slip Mar- 
ket” kept slaves, several of which were ex- 
ecuted or transported for their share in the 
“ Great Negro Plot” of 1741. 

The “ Fly Market” in Maiden Lane, facing 
Queen (Pearl) street, was one of the most ex- 
tensive in the beginning of the last century, and 
was, with the “ Meal Market,” often used as a 
place where slaves were sold -at public vendue. 
It was used 123 years—until the erection of the 
“Fulton Market ” in 1822. , 

The “ Bear Market,” was erected in 1771, and 
derived its popular name from the fact that the 
first flesh sold in it was bear meat which was 
killed in attempting to cross the North River, 
near it, and was one of the most important of 
the many market places established in our great 
city. 

Very soon, I hope to place in your possession 
the general history, or rather, ‘‘The New York 
Market Book”—this will contain the full his- 
tory of all the New York markets, and also all 
the articles sold in them. Tuos. F. Drvor. 

New York. 


Youne AmeErtoa.—It may be interesting to 
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some one in “ future time,” if not now, to know 
the origin and the originator of the oft-used and 
distinctive phrase “Young America.” It was 
first used by Cornelius Mathews, Esq., in an ad- 
dress (1845) on “ Americanism,” before the 
Eucleian, a literary society connected with the 
N. Y. University. The address was printed, 
| but as I have not a copy, I cannot refer you to 
the exact sentence. Perhaps some of your 
readers can furnish it. 5. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAZETTE.—I have a copy of 
the ‘‘ Pennsylvania Gazette,” of Feb. 22d, 1759, 
a weekly newspaper “printed at Philadelphia 
by Benj. Franklin, Post-Master, and D, Hall, at 
the New Printing Office, near the Market.” It 
is a time-stained sheet of siz pages, measuring 
10 by 15 inches. There were probably eight 
pages originally, though it seems complete; the 
third leaf is pasted by its margin to that of the 
fourth page. The publishers’ names and card 
appear at bottom of fourth page. 

The first page is devoted to the opening of 
Parliament, Nov. 1758. ‘Speech of His Majes- 
tie’s Lord Commissioner to both houses ” 
“ Address of Lords Spiritual and Temporal to 
the King ”—‘“ His Majesties Most Gracious An- 
swer.” Address of the House of Commons, 
and the King’s reply. Nearly all the next three 
pages occupied with foreign news and especially 
war items—various dates from last of Oct. to 
middle of Dec. 1758; all received by Leicester 
Packet just arrived from Falmouth. On the 
third page is found the only editorial—as fol- 
lows: 

“The letters from England by the Packet, in 
general agree that there never was greater 
Unanimity in a British Parliament, than there is 
in the present One. That the Hon. Mr. Prrr con- 
tinues to be the Darling of the Public; his Can- 
dour in the House of Commons, much admired; 
his Plans approved ; and his Measures, which are 
vigorous, will be put in Execution: That Ten 
Thousand Men will soon be sent to America, 
with a formidable Fleet: That a considerable 
Reinforcement will be sent to Prince Ferdinand: 
That another secret Expedition is in Motion; 
many Transports taken up: Dutch vessels con- 
tinually sent in, a great Number of which are 
condemned: In short, that everything breathed 
the true English Spirit: and that tho’ the Taxes 
are very heavy, yet they are paid with Pleasure, 
the People being sensible that they are all faith- 





fully applied for the Honor and Interest of their 
King and Country.” 

Thisis followed by News items (Military) from 
Carolina Gazette.—Wreck of Queen of Sheba— 
Taking and burning of Ship “ Polly,” by the 
French—Arrivals of several ships—Notice of 
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meeting of ‘‘ General Assembly of this Province 
here next Monday,” and of Assembly of New 
Jersey at Amboy in March—Postponement of 
drawing of Academy Lottery. The above items 
are without comment, and the article closes 
with an apology for leaving out many advertise- 
ments for want of room. The rest of the paper 
(24 pages) consists of advertisements, among 
which are the following : 


This Day Published, 


The New American Magazine, No. XIII. for 
Jan’y 1759. **** (Titles of its articles, 14 in 
number.) Printed by Jas. Parker at Wood- 
bridge, New Jersey. Sold also at the New 
Printing Office in Beaver st., N. Y., and by 
Thos, Combe, in Front st., Phila. 


SCHEME 


Of a LOTTERY, erected and to be drawn on 
Biles-Island, for raising 1500 Pieces of Eight to 
be applied to the Use and finishing of the Eng- 
lish Church, in the City of New Brunswick, in 
East-New-Jersey. 
rq ‘ne Lottery consists of 3500 Tickets at Four 
Pieces of Eight each, 1060 of which are to be 
fortunate, without any deduction. Value of Prizes 
as follows, . The People of the Church 
of England in and near the City of New Bruns- 
wick, having long ineffectually endeavored to 
finish and complete their church, find them- 
selves reduced to the necessity of their soliciting 
the Charitable Assistance of well disposed Per- 
sons in Imitation of many of their Pious Neigh- 
bours in this and the adjacent Provinces. 
Their attempt therefore, they hope, will not be 
thought singular; but as it is solely for the Pro- 
motion and Honour of Religion, that it will 
meet with such Encouragement as will enable 
them to effect their Purpose. The drawing to 
commence on the 2d Tuesday in April, or sooner 
if sooner full. The Whole to be under the in- 
spection and management of Edward Antill, 
Peter Kemble, William Mercer, and Barnabus 
Lagrange Esqs. and Mr. Francis Brazier, Mr. 
John Berrien, Mr. Samuel Kemble and Mr. Wm. 
Harrison, who are to be under oath for the faith- 
ful Execution of their trust—Fortunate tickets 
to be published in this Paper as soon as the 
Drawing is finished. N. B. Tickets to be sold 
by W. Bradford, Phila., and T. McLean, Esq., 
at New Castle. 

Tue Svussorrers for the Map of the Im- 
proved Part of the Province of PENNSYLVANIA 
are desired to come and receive them at the 
Avrtnors’ in 2d st., Phila., or at the London 
Corrre Hovsk, where they are ready to be de- 
livered. 
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Smmzon De Wirt.—The following advertise- 
ment is taken from the N. Y. Packet, published 
at Fishkill, N. Y., Sept. 27th, 1781. 

“ Any MaTHEMATIOAL GENTLEMEN, who can 
furnish the Subscriber with the correct variation 
of the needle, in any places in Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsyloania, shall have 
their services gratefully acknowledged; and as 
many observations of this kind as can be col- 
lected will be of use in perfecting maps formed 
of those parts of the country, for His Hxcellency 
General Washington. 

“N. B. It will be necessary to mention the 
times and names of the places (also their latitude 
if ascertained) at with the observations were 
made. 

“Simeon De Witt, Geographer to the 
United States of America. 
‘*‘ Head Quarters, August T2. 


“The Printers in the above-mentioned States, 
are requested to publish this advertisement.” 

After the war Mr. De Witt became Surveyor- 
General of New York, and to him this State is 
indebted for the great number of classical names, 
Virgil, Ovid, Homer, etc., borne by towns in 
the western counties. He died at Ithaca, N. Y. 
Dec. 3d., 1834. 


Benepiot Arnotp.—In the MS. Diary of 
Christopher Marshall, kept in Philadelphia and 
Lancaster during the American Revolution, is 
the following entry under date of February 8th, 
1779. Mr. Marshal was at that date in Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 

“News of the day is that General Arnold has 
left Philada. and gone over to the English.” 

When it is considered that this news was in 
circulation nineteen months before Arnold’s trea- 
son, it must be considered very remarkable. 
The “coming event” cast a long ‘‘ shadow.” 

Witrr1am Duane. 

PHILADELPHIA, 


Noan Wesster tHE LexicoaraPHEer.—The 
following well-written advertisement appears in 
the “New York Packet and American Adver- 
tiser,” published at Fishkill, N. Y., May 2d, 
1782: 

“On the first of May will be opened, at 
Sharon, in Connecticut, a School, in which 
children may be instructed, not only in the com- 
mon arts of reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
but in any branch of academical literature. The 
little regard that: is paid to the literary improve- 
ment of femaies, even among people of rank and 
fortune, and the general inattention to the gram- 
matical purity and elegance of our native lan- 
guage, are faults in the education of youth, that 
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more gentlemen have taken pains to censure 
than correct. Any young gentlemen and ladies, 
who wish to acquaint themselves with the English 
language, geography, vocal music, etc., may be 
waited on at particular hours for that purpose: 
“'The price of board, and tuition, will be from 
six to nine shillings lawful money per week, 
according to the age and studies of the scholar ; 
no pains will be spared to~render the school 
useful. “ Noan WEBSTER. 
“Snaron, April 16. 


“N. B. The subscriber has a large convenient 
store in Sharon, fit for storing articles of any 
kind, where they may be secured at a moderate 
expense,” 


Lypra Darran.—In the first Number of the 
American Quarterly Réview, commenced in this 
city in the year 1824, is a story which, I be- 
lieve, then first appeared in print. It stated 
hetinina wosd oval « a midwife, residing 
in Philadelphia during the occupancy by the 
British, had some British officers quartered in 
her house ; that one evening she listened at the 
key-hole of their room door and heard them 
speaking of a projected sally to attack the Ameri- 
can army under Washington; that she feigned 
an excuse for leaving town, and went and ap- 


prised the Americans of the intended attack, for 
which they prepared themselves and thus pre- 


vented its being made. This story has since 
been copied into other publications. 


Col. Allen McLane, of Wilmington, Del., the | 
father of the late Hon, Louis McLane, was in | 


this city at the time the review appeared, 
which, I think, was about the period of 
La Fayette’s visit to Philadelphia, He spoke in 
my hearing of this story of Lydia Darrah, and 
pronounced it a complete fabrication, destitute 
of any claim to belief. Col, McLane was a 
light horse officer of distinction during the 
Revolution, and commanded the outposts of the 
American army around Philadelphia, He said 


such a thing as this visit of Lydia Darrah could | 


not have occurred without his knowing it. He 
afterwards spoke of it with ridicule, as “ that 
key-hole story.” 


In Williamson’s Memoirs, vol i., is an account | 


of a combat between Col. McLane and three 
British dragoons, near Frankford, Philadelphia 
County; he killed one and wounded another, 
whereupon the third retired. 


Col. McLane died about the year 1829, at the | 


advanced age of 84. Wituiam Duane. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Danpy.—The word dandy originated in Eng- | 
land and passed over to the continent, where | 
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dandin, a ninny, noddy, is as much in use in 


France as its great original is in Britain, 
Moliére perhaps, used it among the first in one 
of his plays. 

Tu l’as voulu 

George Dandin ! 


According to Fleetwood, under the reign of 
Henry, VIII., there was coined a small piece of 
silver money of little value, but resplendent, 
which was called dandy prat, and from this, 
the name was applied to persons brilliant, but 
wanting in merit. L. 8. OtmsrEan. 

New York. 


West Port, Vireinia.—At the head of York 
River in Virginia, is a point of land between the 
Mattaponi and Pamunkey, called West Point. 
This place is rather famous in the annals of the 
State. Near it was the favorite residence of 
Opechancanough, and at the Pamunkey village, 
here Capt. John Smith saved his life by exhibit- 
ing to the savage his pocket compass. Here 
also, Smith again saved his own life and that of 
his party by seizing the chief Opechancanough by 
the hair, and leading him, with a cocked pistol at 
his breast, into the midst of his people. After the 
death of Bacon, a portion of his followers under 
Ingram fortified themselves here, and bade defi- 
ance to the forces sent against them by Berkeley, 
and finally forced the haughty old tyrant to 
offer favorable terms, which they accepted. The 
ruins of an old stone house, still remaining at 
West Point, is supposed by Mr. Campbell to 
have been occupied by the Virginians. From 
the same author we learn that the place was 


| originally called West’s Point, having been 
| settled, according to tradition, by a member of 


Lord Delaware’s family of that name. “It was 
at one time named ‘the City of Delaware.’” 
Although admirably located for trade—owing 
in great part, to the ancient dislike of the Vir- 
ginians for towns—unever more than a small vil- 
lage existed here. 
Marre List or New Lonpon Country, 1679.— 
Kenilworth, sloop, 18 tons 
“ “ 14 “e 
Saybrook, “ 
Lyme, ketch, 
New London, ship, 
“ “ 


70 
70 
90 
50 
15 
10 


sss ketches, each 
sloops, 


sloop, 


“ 


Stonington, 


el I lel Co el 


D. 
NorwWIcu. 


Tae Remarys oF a Mastopon Fovnp.—I 
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send you the following account of the remains 
of a mastodon found in Brooklyn, clipped from 
the “N. Y. Times,” of July 23th. 
worthy a place among your Notes. 


D. 


The bones of a mastodon, indicating an animal 
of enormous size, were discovered in a bed of 
quicksand in Nostrand’s Pond, Long Island, 
(one of the sources from which Brooklyn is to 
be supplied with water) on Friday last, by the 
workmen who are engaged there. Messrs, 
Brevoort and Lefferts, of the Water Commis- 
sioners, being apprised of the fact, made an ex- 


amination, and concluded that the bones of the | 


entire animal were there, and have taken neces- 
sary precautions to prevent it from being carried 
away in pieces. Many of the parts of a similar 
fossil, found in Baisely’s Pond, sometime pre- 
vious, had been carried off by the workmen and 
others, who supposed them of great value, and 
consequently kept them concealed. 

The remains found consist of six. molar teeth 
and some small fragments of bone, much de- 
cayed, but showing distinctly the articulating 
surface of joints. 

The teeth were in very good preservation— 
the roots nearly perfect, and the enamel quite 
so, but blackened by the black peat or muck of 
the swamp. The teeth were found all close to- 
gether, though not attached to any jaw-bone. 
Their crowns were, in some places, slightly 
worn by use in masticating, which, taken in con- 
nection with their form, prove the animal to 
have been young, but full-grown. 

The Mastodon of America must have been 
somewhat like, though much larger than, the 
living elephant. Like it, it had a trunk and 
tusks, and no incisors, though its molar teeth 
were formed on an entirely different principle, 
being adapted rather for crushing than for grind- 
ing its food, which was of a vegetable nature, 
like that of all the large herbivorous pachy- 
derms, recent or fossil. 

The crown of the molars is composed of from 
four to ten elevated projections, distantly resem- 
bling mamme in form, whence the term Mas- 
todon. 


calls for data 
in American 


Earzy. Prrtive.—“ 8. H. 0.” 
of the commencement of printing 
States : 

Freeman's Journal, by William Maxwell, 
started at Cincinnati, 1793, was the first paper 
printed in Ohio. 

The Kentucky Gazette, by William Bradford, 
at Lexington, 1787, was the first in Kentucky. 

The Sun, by Elihu Stout, at Vincennes, 1810, 
was the first in Indiana. 

The Missouri Gazette, by Joseph Hinkle, 1808, 
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at St. Louis, was the first in Missouri. The 


| date of the origin of printing, with other items 


of interest, in nearly all the States, may be 
found in **The Newspaper Record” published 
by Lay & Brother, of Philadelphia, in 1836. 


Co.umsvs, Ohio, July 1, 1858. W. T. C. 


First Book Prirep 1n Mexico.—Your cor- 
respondent S. H. P., quoting from Thomas’s 
History of Printing, asserts that the first book 
printed in Mexico was Martinez, fol. 1606. 

He is wrong by two-thirds of a century. The 
first production of the Mexican printing-press 
was 

Richel (Dionisio) Copédio Breue lue Tracta 
D’La Manera De Como Se Ha De Hazer les 
Piesscones Mexico. Juan Cromberger, 1544, 4to. 
A copy of which was sold by Sotheby & Wil- 
kinson, on June 23, 1853 (I think), for the sum 
of £35. 

The first book said to have been printed in 
this state is 

Report on the Committee appointed to ex- 
amine into the Proceedings of the People of 
Georgia, with respect to the Province of South 
Carolina, and the disputes subsisting between the 
two Colonies. Charles-Town. Printed by Lewis 
Timothy, 1736. 

A very handsome quarto, the best first essay, 
I think, made in any of the original thirteen 
States. The paper is good, the prin! large, 
clear, and well impressed. 1 subjoin the colla- 
tion of the copy in my possession. 

From A to P in 4rs. pp. 120 

The royal arms on the title. 

Pages 3 to 47. Report of Mr. Whitaker, Capt. 
Bond, Capt. Cordes, Mr. Trewin, Mr. Lewis, 
Mr. Vicaridge, Col. Hext, Mr. St. Julien, Mr. 
Dart, Committee on the part of the Lower 
House of Assembly, to examine into the Pro- 
ceedings of the People of Georgia. 

Pages 47-8 contain List of Com. appointed to 
confer with House Com. on the part of H. M. 
Council, and resolution of Lower House, Dee. 
17, 1736. 

Pages 49 to 116, appendix to the Report of 
Committee, containing 59 articles. 

Pages 116-120 addenda, containing articles 
A. Aa. Rice PLanter. 

Haatey, 8. C. 


A Cotirection or Books on America.—As 
the question has frequently been asked of the 
writer what was the extent of the well-known 
collection of books relating to America in tl. 
library of his townsman Mr. John Carter Brown, 
he takes this opportunity to state a few facts 
relative to great collections of this particular 
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class of books, and of the extent of the one in 
question. 

Ternaux’s “ Bibliothéque Américaine,” a cata- 
logue of books relating to America, which have 
been published from its discovery to the year 
1700, contains 1158 articles, or separate works. 
Of these, Mr. Brown has 665 articles. 

Of works relating to America printed during 
the same period, and not mentioned by Ternaux, 
Mr. Brown has 509 articles. Total of works on 
America printed before the year 1700, 1174. 

Rich’s Bibliotheca Americana Nova or Cata- 
logue of Books relating to America, printed be- 
tween the years 1700 and 1800, contains, with 
its supplement, 2528 articles. Of these, Mr. 
Brown has 1719 articles. 

Of works relating to America printed during 
the same period, unknown to Rich, and not 
mentioned in his catalogue, Mr. Brown has 1512 
articles, Total of works relating to America, 
printed in the eighteenth century, in Mr. 
Brown’s collection, 3231. 

The total number on Ternaux’s catalogue, 
printed before 1700, 1153 works. The total 
number on Rich’s catalogue printed between 
1700 and 1800, 2523, total of both 3676. The 
whole number in Mr, Brown’s collection during 
the same period, by the statements above is 
4405. 

This memorandum was made several months 
ago, since which time above a hundred works 
have been added, chiefly of the last century, 
which will bring the total number up to about 
4500. 

In this calculation it should be stated that, 
every separate pamphlet which in this library is 
bound by itself is reckoned as one; and that 
works in many volumes are also reckoned as but 
one; thus, Vander Aa’s Voyages (Dutch), in 29 
vols., is reckoned but one. So of Purchas’ Pil- 
grims, 5 vols., folio; Hakluyt’s Collection of 
Voyages, 3 vols., folio; Ramusio’s Collection, in 
8 vols., folio; Churchill’s Collection, in 6 vols., 
folio. J. R. B. 

ProvipenceE, R. I., July, 1858. 


QUERIES. 


Hersert Toornprxe.—In the preface to Rev. 
J. 8. Brewer’s edition of Herbert Thorndike’s 
“Discourse of the Right of the Church in a 
Christian State,” published in 1841, the editor 
says, ‘It was originally intended to have pre- 
fixed a life of the writer, with some of his un- 
published letters to Dr. Sancroft, but... .. it 
has been thought advisable to defer it to another 
opportunity.” Was this proposed life of Thorn- 
dike published ? 
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of Thorndike, not in the Biographical Dic- 

tionaries? Is there a portrait of Thorndike? 

He was brother to Mr. John Thorndike of 
Ipswicn. 


Orrcon.—What is the origin of this name? 
Mr. Ewbank, in his “ Life in Brazil,” describes 
a collection of Peruvian Antiquities belonging 
to General Alvares, the last Spanish governor of 
the province of Cusco. Among them were 
numerous human figures in gold, silver, and 
bronze, most of which had the lobes of the ears 
greatly enlarged. Garcilasso speaks of the prac- 
tice, and observes that the lobes were perforated 
and the openings stretched till the hand or 
larger objects might be passed through. The 
tribes who followed this practice, he says, were 
called Oregons or Orejones, that is “ Big Ears.” 
The figures in General Alvares’ catalogue were 
thus designated. As the word is not Indian 
but Spanish, the question arises—Has the terri- 
tory of Oregon derived its name from the dis- 
torted ears of its early inhabitants ? 7. 

New York. 


James TurRNER, ENcraver.—Prefixed to a 
volume of Rev. Dr. Isaac Watts’s Sermons, 
printed at Boston, N. E., 1746, is a copper-plate 
engraved portrait of the author, inscribed “ Jas, 
Turner, Boston, Sculp.” Is anything further 
known of this engraver ? MossanGwamoo, 


— 7 : ™ 2 6 
Erymotoey or Seneca.—What is the origin 
and etymology of the word Seneca? and how 
did this proper Roman name come to be applied 


to a tribe of North American Indians? It is 
not Seneca, or Iroquois. H. R. §. 
Wasauineoton, D. C. 


Davies.—Colonel William Davies, of Virginia, 
one of the bravest and best officers of the Revo- 
lutionary army, and sub-inspector to Baron 
Steuben. Can any one give me the details of 
his former life, and of the year of his death ? 

Il. 


—_—_ 


Nomismatios.—A cent bearing the following 
legends and type; Obverse—Avororr PLEzis, 
a head to the left. Reverse—Inpep. er Liner. 
1787, a female figure leaning on an anchor; at 
her right hand a globe—was struck in England 
for circulation in some one of our States. If 
any of your readers have specimens, or have 
any knowledge of the coinage, will they be kind 
enough to communicate the facts to the H. M? 

J. O. 

Boston, July, 1858. 
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Coaswett (vol. ii. p. 207).—Will Boston 
give me a reference by which I can find the 
original deposition, a copy of which is on the 
207th page of the July number of the Hist. Mag., 
and it would save considerable trouble if in pub- 
lishing such matters, the authority was given. 

I, J. Patch. 

Satem, Mass, 


Puorocraprns By Lieutnine (vol. i. p. 372). 
—The Springfield Republican gives the follow- 
ing account of a death by lightning at Green- 
field, Mass., June 25, 1858. May not the portion 
I have italicized explain the instance quoted 
from Burnaby by your correspondent of a tree 
being delineated upon a person killed by light- 
ning ? J. D. 

‘A severe thunder shower passed over Green- 
field and vicinity on Friday afternoon. The 
lightning struck the house of F. Grostick, in- 
stantly killing a daughter aged 13, and burning 
(not very badly) his wife and another young 
child, The house, which is 14 story, stands im- 
mediately under a high pine tree, some of whose 
branches touch the chimney, and rest on the 
roof of the house. The tree bears no marks of 
injury. The fluid seems to have followed the 
chimney mainly in its course, doing no injury to 
the house except tearing the plastering from the 


walls in places. 

“The mother and the two children were 
standing in one of the lower rooms, the eldest 
girl being nearest the chimney, and just pas- 


ing from the room as the bolt struck. She fell 
dead in an instant. Distinct marks of the fluid 
were found upon her forehead, breast and side. 
The sudden stoppage of the blood caused her 
cheeks and lips to assume a deep blue color, and 
upon her neck and chest the minutest surface 
veins were distinctly visible. The resemblance 
of these little veins in their ramifications to the 
branches of a tree gave rise to the supposition 
among the neighbors that the lightning had 
daguerreotyped upon the child a picture of the 
branches of the tree through which it was sup- 
posed to have passed, and a rumor was prevalent 
in the village that a distinct representation of 
the pine tree was impressed upon the body of 
the girl. Mr. Grostick is a very worthy and in- 
dustrious man; his daughter was pretty and 
intelligent, and great sympathy is felt for him in 
his sudden bereavement.” 


REPLIES. 


Frangimiana (vol. ii, p. 154).—Reading, 
in Berks County, Pennsylvania, was not named 
after Mr. James Read, but after the shire-town 
of Berks in England. J. 
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Quvoration Marks (vol. i., p. 56).—Inverted 
commas (‘*) were first used by Monsieur Gille- 
mont, a French printer, and were intended by 
him to supersede the use of Jtalic letters; and 
the French printers now call them by that 
name; but they have lately been used by Eng- 
lish printers to denote quoted matter. 


Wasuineton Porrrair By Savace (vol. i. 
p. 373).—Since the publication of O. A. P.’s 
queries concerning a painted portrait by E. 
Savage for University of Cambridge, Mass., and 
of an engraved portrait taken therefrom by the 
same artist, your querist has been favored by a 
friend with the following extract from the min- 
utes of Government of Harvard College, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. : 

* August 30, 1791. 

‘Voted, that the thanks of this corporation 
be given to Mr. Edward Savage, portrait painter, 
for his polite and generous attention to this Uni- 
versity in painting a portrait of the President of 
the United States, taken by him from the life ; 
and that Mr. Savage’s brother be requested to 
transmit to him this vote.” 

This painting is now in the possession of Ha- 
vard University. 

My further researches have been directed to 
the following interesting letter of Gen. Wash- 
ington, and to Jared Sparks’s note thereto from 
“Sparks’s Writings of Washington,” vol. x. p. 
64, These documents, I doubt not, will be read 
with satisfaction; and as it is thought, will also 
settle the question at issue—as well as the val. 
idity of the aspersions of Messrs. Dunlap and 
Jarvis, quoted in H. M., vol. ii, p. 152. It is 
scarcely credible, that Washington would sit to 
an artist, such as E. Savage is represented to 
have been by the gentleman named, or that the 
government of the University of Cambridge 
would approve the painting by their formal 
vote. 

The engraved portrait from this picture is 
admirably executed, and is now in my posses- 
sion, as before stated. 


‘To JosePH WILLARD, President of Harvard University. 


‘New York, 23 December, 1789. 

“Sm: Your letter of the 7th ultimo was 
handed to me a few days since by Mr. Savage, 
who is now engaged in taking the portrait which 
you and the governors of the seminary over 
which you preside, have expressed a desire for, 
that it may be placed in the philosophy cham- 
ber of your university.* I am induced, sir, to 


* Note by Mr. Sparks: ‘‘ President Willard had said 
in his letter : ‘ Mr. Savage, the bearer of this, is a painter, 
and is going to New York, has called on me, and of his 
own accord has politely and generously offered to take 
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comply with this request from a wish that I 
have to gratify, as far as may with propriety be 
done, every reasonable desire of the patrons and 
promoters of sciences. And at the same time, I 
feel myself flattered by the polite manner in 
which | am requested to give this proof of my 
sincere regard and good wishes for the prospe- 
rity of the university of Cambridge. I am, sir, 
with great esteem, etc., 
““GrorGeE WASHINGTON.” 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Speakinc For Bunxkum (vol. ii. p. 37).— 
Joseph Tinker Buckingham, in his “ Personal 
Memoirs” (Boston, 1852), vol. i, p. 207, in 
speaking of Mr. Culpepper of North Carolina, 
who “voted for the ‘Compensation Law,’ and 
suffered the penalty of his independent votes,” 
adds this note: 

“Buncombe County, in North Carolina, was a 
part of the district which Mr. Culpepper repre- 
sented, and the place of his residence. In advo- 
cating the ‘Compensation Law,’ he said he was 
not speaking merely for Buncombe, but for the 
nation. Hence the phrase speaking for Bun- 
kum, when reference is made to a self-electioneer- 
ing speech, has grown into a proverb.” 

The above statement of the origin of this 
phrase differs from that given by Dr. Darlington 
in your February number of this year. Which 
is correct? MossaHewamoo. 


Dennison (vol. ii. p. 20).—Edward Dennison, 
who died in Roxbury, April 26, 1665, left only one 
son, William; this son died also at Roxbury, 
March 22, 1717-8, without issue, and the male 


line became extinct. The posterity of Edward, 
through his daughters, is numerous. L. R. P. 


ABBREVIATED Worps (vol. ii. p. 183).— 
Your correspondent, “ W. D.,” speaks of the 
substitution of y for th, by old writers, and asks 
an explanation. The y, thus used by old writ- 
ers and printers, represents the very similarly 


formed Anglo-Saxon letter thorn, P, whose 
power was that of our English ti—so difficult of 
pronunciation by foreigners. The Anglo-Saxon 


y was surmounted by a dot, y, probably, the 


your portrait for the University, if you will be so kind as 
to sit, as it would be exceedingly grateful to all of the 
governors of this literary society, that the portrait of the 
man we so highly love, esteem and revere, should be 
the property of, and placed within Harvard College. Per- 
mit me, sir, to request the favor of your sitting for the 
purpose, which will greatly oblige the whole corporation. 
November 7th —The portrait was executed by Mr. Sa- 
vage, and deposited in the University. A well finished 
engraving of it was also made by the same artist and 
published.” 
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more readily to distinguish it from the th, and 
also from the letter wen, p (our modern w), both 
of which it closely resembled.. (The similarity 
is more apparent in old A.-S. MSS., than it is in 
the printed characters.) 

As the earliest charters of the Anglo-Saxon 
kings were written in Latin, the peculiar sound 


|of our English th found place only in some of 


the proper names; and, in these, the scribes en- 
deavored to express it by various combinations 
of Roman characters, as th, dh, or td. In a simi- 
lar manner, the sound of the letter w, unknown 
to the Latin tongue, was represented by a repe- 
tition of the Roman character uw, as uu. 

When the Anglo-Saxon began to be generally 
used as a written language, the introduction of 
new characters, to. express sounds not found in 
the Latin, became conducive to convenience and 
exactness, and almost a necessity. And thus, P 
took the place of th, dh, and td; and the double 
w was represented by the character p. West- 
wood, in his Paleographia Sacra Pictoria, 
(“* Anglo-Saxon Books of Moses”) states that the 
earliest extant example of the use of the letter 
p is in a charter of a. p. 693; and that P is first 
found in a charter of the year 814. 

In the earlier Mss., the distinction between pP 
and y was very well preserved; but, as writing 
became a more common accomplishment, the 
scribes, through haste or carelessness, gradually 
truncated the P, and left the y undotted, until, 
at length, the same character became the repre- 
sentative of both letters—the context alone in- 
dicating which one was to be used, “ W. D.” 
will find one of the earliest Hnglish examples of 
this confusion of letters, in the Fac-simile (about 
A. D. 1380) attached to Pickering’s edition of 
Wycliffes New Testament (London, 1848). 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the pecu- 
liar sound of our English th began, gradually, to 
reattach itself to one of the combinations of let- 
ters, that indicated it in the early Latin chart- 
ers; in preference to holding a divided and un- 
certain tenure of the character y. And thus— 
paradoxical as it may appear—in these latter 
days, the altered condition of our language and 
literature forces us, for the sake of exactness, to 
express a certain sound by the same combina- 
tion of letters, that a similar desire for accuracy 
caused our forefathers to abandon, a thousand 
years ago. 

In regard to “ abbreviated words,” it may be 
as well to state that one of the principal difli- 
culties to be encountered in the perusal of Me- 
dimval MSS., consists in the varied and multi- 
tudinous abbreviations strewn over their pages. 

Wright's Court-Hand Restored is an admirable 
guide to one who may have occasion to engage 
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in such pursuits; whilst Savage’s Dictionary of 
Printing, s. v. “ Records,” explains all the con- 
tractions and other typographical peculiarities, 
to be found in the valuable publications of the 
British “ Record Commissioners.” 


Rosert TownsEnD. 
AvBany, June, 1858. 


Another Reply.—The use of y for th arose 
from the change from the Anglo-Saxon to the 
English printed character. Our ancestors wrote 
Pet, Pe, Py, etc., when we now write that, the, 
they, etc. The English having rejected the let- 
ters 0 and Pp — dh and th, these characters were 
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extract for positive evidence that George 
| Sandys was in this country previous to the ap- 
| pearance of his translation of Ovid. It is taken 
|from the dedication of a duodecimo copy of 
that work, published in 1638, and confirms the 
statement of Bancroft, that the translation was 
made in America. 8. A. G. 


Boston. 
“To The Most 
High and Mighty Prince 
Charles, King of Great 
Britain, France, and 
Ireland. 





no longer cast in their fonts, but words of such 
common use were doubtless long written with | 
the old fashioned letter, which in process of 
time began to be considered equivalent to y. | 
This letter bears the closest resemblance to the | 
discarded Anglo-Saxon P, and the practice of | 
writing the article thus Pe would naturally, af- | 
ter the character had gone out of use, suggest 
the notion that the proper letter was y. 

In the reprint of Sir John Mandeville’s trav- 
els, London, 1839, we find such words as aZen, 
Zou, Sif, Zaf, etc., for agen, gon, gif, gaf, etc. 
—i.¢. again, you, if, gave, etc. This is clearly a 
misunderstanding of the Anglo-Saxon 3, g;* 
with this letter all those words were anciently 
written, and the mistake of confounding it with 
% is analogous to that by which p is confounded 


with y. 
B, Ma ee 





CHARLESTON, June, 1858, 


Another Reply.—I saw some years ago the 
following explanation of the use of y for th in 
y° for the, y™ for them, ete. The Anglo-Saxon 
alphabet had a letter for the sound of th, an- 
ewering to the Greek @ and the Spanish z. It 
somewhat resembled the English y. This letter 
was not retained in the English alphabet, which 
is to be regretted, and as the y was something 
like it, that was sometimes used for it. Y* was 
not pronounced ye as some persons fancy, but 
precisely like our modern the. See (the Lon- 
don) Notes and Queries for May 1, 1858, for an 
Anglo-Saxon poem containing this letter. It is 
the poem on the Grave, the translation of which 
is so strangely inserted in Longfellow’s works. 

W. Dz 


PHILADELPHIA. 


De Senegorvute (vol. ii. p. 212).—Your corres- 
pondent ‘* Griffon” is referred to the following 


* This is the more remarkable, because in the glos- 
sary all these words are correctly given with the A. 8. 
character. 

HIST. MAG, 


- 
oo 


va 


VOL. Il. 


Smr: Your Gracious acceptance of the first 
fruits of my Travels, when you were our Hope, 
as now our Happinesse; hath actuated both 
Will and Power to the finishing of this peace ; 
being limn’d by that unperfect light, which was 
snacht from the houres of night and repose. For 
the day was not mine, but dedicated to the ser- 
vice of your Great Father, and your Selte: 
which, had it proved as fortunate as faithful, in 
me, and others more worthy; we had hoped, 
ere many yeares had turned about, to have pre- 
sented you with a wel-peopled Kingdom; from 
whence now, with myselfe, I onely bring this 
Composure : ‘ 


Inter victrices Hederam tibi serpere Lauros. 


It needeth more than a single denization, be- 
inga double Stranger. Sprung from the Stocke of 
the ancient Romans; but bred in the New- World, 
of the Sudenesse wherof it cannot but partici- 
pate; especially having Warres and Tumults to 
bring it to light instead of Muses). * * * * 

Your Majesties most humble Servant, 
Groree Sanpys.” 


Bowre Knire (vol. ii. p. 210).—This mur- 
derous weapon received its name from Colonel 
James Bowie, a gentleman by whom it was 


invented, or first used. Colonel Bowie distin- 
guished himself in the war of independence in 
Texas: he showed great bravery in several bat- 
tles and skirmishes, and was killed with Colonels 
Travis and Crockett, in the attack on the Ala- 
mo, in San Antonio, 

Colonel Bowie lived in Louisiana, but was by 
birth a Georgian. He became notorious in the 
Southwest, on account of a terrible duel which 
he fought with Norris Wright and others on a 
bar of the Mississippi—one of the bloodiest 
rencontres of this class on record, in which he 
was wounded and two men were killed. He is 
reported to have been a man of daring and of 
great muscular powers, and on more than one 
occasion to have roped and ridden an alligator. 

Provipence, R. I. A i: ee: 
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At Hempstead, L. I., June 21, Zacnartan 
GREENE, a revolutionary soldier and minister 
of the gospel, in his ninety-ninth year. A 
correspondent of the Evening Post bestows this 
tribute to his memory :—‘ He was the last sur- 
vivor of the army headed by Washington, in 
New York, in 1776, to whom the Declaration 
of Independence was read, at the Park, and who 
responded to it by the shout of freedom and 
union. Mr. Greene was then in his 17th year, 
and was one of the hollow-square within which 


that charter of our liberties was proclaimed. | 


He was, doubtless, the last of that heroic band. 


He informed the writer, some months since, that | 


he had made diligent inquiries and could not 
ascertain that any one excepting himself of the 
army, who was present on that occasion, was 
living. He served in the army, and was engaged 
on several occasions that put his courage and for- 
titude to the test, until by a bullet wound in his 
shoulder at the battle of White Marsh, he was 
compelled to retire from the army. He was 
educated at Dartmouth, studied for the ministry, 
and for seventy-two years adorned his Christian 
calling. In private life, he was the most estima- 
ble man I ever knew. I have known him in- 
timately more than forty years, and I never knew 


him out of temper, excepting when political 
fanatics threatened the dissolution of the Union. 
“They divide this Union,” said the old man, with 
an eye that was lighted by the fire of the Revolu- 
tion; “‘they talk of destroying this Union! They 


cannot do it. It is cemented by the blood of the 
fathers. They cannot do it. It is sanctioned by 
God for his wise and holy purposes.” There 
was no truer patriot breathed than Mr. Greene. 
In his published reply to an invitation to a 
Fourth of July celebration at Tammany Hall, 
a few years ago, his language was: “If I could 
stand on the summit of the highest mountain, 
and make my voice heard all over the land, | 
would say, Hold fast to the Union; do nothing 
to injure the Union.” 

At his funeral his character of revolutionary 
patriot was honored by a portion of the military 
of Kings and Queens counties. His ministry 
was eulogized by the clergy, and his private 
character was testified to by the profound 
homage of the assembled multitude, including 
the executive of the State, the aged inhabitants 
of the county, and the whole village of Hemp- 
stead. One of the most interesting features of 
the ceremony was the long line of children who 
were in the procession. They all knew and 
loved Parson Greene, for not one of them ever 
passed him without a kind look or expression. 


| August, 


Goldsmith, in his prophetic fancy, could not have 
adopted a closer model for his Auburn parson, or 
for his Vicar of Wakefield, than was exhibited 
in the life of Mr. Greene. The children literally, 
“pluck’d his gown to gain the good man’s smile.” 
He was also “passing rich, with £40 a year.” 
For in the simplicity of his life, and with his 
rigid habits of temperance in all things, he lived 
to bring up a large family on $300 salary, a 
parsonage of sixteen acres, a smali-pension from 
government, and the incidental perquisites of an 
officiating minister in uniting in marriage more 
than 2,500 persons.” 


At his country seat in Montgomery County, 
Pa., of which he was a native, the Hon. Jon R. 
He 
was born in 1804, studied law, was sent to the 
State Legislature, and in 1854 was elected to 
Congress from Philadelphia. Our historical 
literature is greatly indebted to him for the 
| active part he took in securing the publication 
| by the State of the Pennsylvania Archives. He 
}employed himself much in matters of literature 
and art, and delivered various addresses. He 
married a daughter of the enterprising shipping 
merchant, Thomas P. Cope, of Philadelphia. 


| Tyson, an eminent citizen of Philadelphia. 





At the McLean Asylum, in Somerville, Mass., 
| Hon. Arpert Hosarp Netson, of Woburn, died 
|27th June, aged 46. He was son of Dr. John 

and Lucinda (Parkhurst) Nelson, and was born 
in Milford, Mass., 12th March, 1812. Ile 
was fitted for College at Concord Academy. 
After leaving College he entered his name as a 
law student in the office of the Hon. Samuel 
Hoar, of Concord, Mass.; but soon afterwards 
entered the Law School at Cambridge, where 
he completed his studies, and was admitted to 
the degree of Bachelor of Laws in 1837. On 
his admission to the Bar, he began the practice 
of law in Concord, where he remained until 
1841, when he removed to Woburn, which was 
his subsequent home, although he had an office 
in Boston. He was a well-read lawyer, a fine 
speaker, and a most pleasing, persuasive, and 
|successful advocate before a jury. He was 
much in public life. For several years he held 
the office of District Attorney for the counties 
of Middlesex and Essex. He was elected as a 
Whig Senator from Middlesex District, to thie 
Legislature, in 1848 and 1849; and in 1855 he 
was appointed one of the Executive Council, 
which station he resigned a few months after- 
wards, having received the appointment of Chief 
Justice of the Superior Court. He continued 
his seat on the Bench until the 6th of March 
last, when he was compelled to resign it in con- 
sequence of ill health, Mental alienation en- 
| sued, which increased to such a degree that it 
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became necessary to place him in the Asylum 
for the insane at Somerville, where he remained 
until his death. In the discharge of his duties 
as prosecuting attorney he was candid and court- 
eous. His elevation to the Bench was entirely 
satisfactory to the Bar of Suffolk County, and 
the manner in which he discharged the duties of 


the station evinced the judicious decision of the | 


Executive in making the appointment. His am- 
ple experience at the Bar had made him familiar 


with the rules of evidence and practice; and his | 


instinctive legal perceptions and quickness of 


mind enabled him to decide promptly, and gene- | 


rally correctly, the questions that came before 
him. 

Judge Nelson married, September, 1840, Miss 
Elizabeth B. Phinney, daughter of the late Elias 
Phinney, of Lexington, Clerk of the Courts in 
Middlesex. His widow and one daughter sur- 
vive him. He had one other child, a son, who 
died in infancy. 


At Philadelphia, June 27th, the Hon. Roperr 
T. Conran, aged fifty-one. He was a native of 
Philadelphia. He was educated for the bar 
in the office of his uncle Mr. Thomas Kittera. 
His tastes led him from law to literature. He 
wrote a tragedy entitled Conradin before his 
twenty-first year, and was much employed in the 
newspapers and periodicals, publishing the Daily 
Commercial Intelligencer, which was merged in 
the Philadelphia Gazette, in which he held a 
pecuniary interest and leading editorship. 


Abandoning this occupation in consequence of | 
ill health, he returned to the law, and became | 


tecorder of the Northern Liberties, and after- 

wards Judge of the Criminal Sessions for the 

City and County of Philadelphia. When the 

latter court was dissolved he resumed his con- | 
nection with newspaper literature, becoming 
associated with Mr. M‘Michael in the editorship 
of the North American. Upon the consolidation | 
of the districts with the city he was elected to 

the meyoralty by the Whig and American par- 

ties. In 1856 he was appointed to fill a vacaney 

at the bench of the Quarter Sessions, and served 

in that capacity till last autumn. In literature 

he is best known as the author of Aylmere, a 

tragedy purchased by Mr. Forrest, and in which 

that actor sustains his well known part of Jack | 
Cade. In 1852 Judge Conrad published this 
play in a volume entitled Aylmere, or the Bond- 
men of Kent; and other Poems. Judge ©. was 
also celebrated as a popular political speaker. 

At New Brunswick, N. J., June 27, the Rev. 
Jacop J. Janeway, D.D., in his 84th year. 
Until a very recent period he had enjoyed good 
health, and the closing days of his well-spent life 
were serene and unclouded. Many of our elder 


| winter. 
| years of age, and leaves a wife and family. 


' 

readers, says the Philadelphia North American, 
remember Dr. Janeway as the pastor of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, which formerly 
worshipped at the corner of Third and Arch, 
in an edifice which has long since given way 
before the encroaching march of improvement. 
His congregation was one of the largest then in 
Philadelphia, and he was greatly beloved by 
them. He left to assume the presidency of the 
Western Theological Seminary, at Alleghany 
City. For many years he has been a trustee of 
the two colleges at Princeton, and has been asso- 
ciated with other institutions. Dr. Janeway was 


a distinguished writer on theological subjects. 


At Brooklyn, L. I., at the Navy Yard, June 
29, Lieut. Henry Brooks, is said to be the last 
surviving officer of the Kane Arctic Expedition. 
Mr. Brooks had for some time been subject to 
fits of an apoplectic nature. It appears that he 
was taken with one of these fits, and, feeling it 
approaching, tried to take hold of something 
near. The fit overtaking him suddenly, he 
missed his hold, and fell backwards on the pave- 
ment, striking his head with so much violence 
as to break the skull. He was taken to the 
Naval Hospital, where he expired soon after the 
above occurred. Mr. Brooks was one of the men 
who composed the Kane Expeditions, and was 
Dr. Kane’s first-lieutenant. In the navy, he 
held the post of boatswain, which he retained in 
the Navy Yard till his death. Since the return 
of the expedition from the Arctic regions, Mr. 
Brooks has not been to sea, being disabled by 
losing his toes by the frost. He’ was in the 
possession of medals from Queen Victoria, Lady 
Franklin, President Buchanan and others, pre- 
sented to him for the manner in which he dis- 
tinguished himself during the trials of an Arctic 
Mr. Brooks was of Swedish birth, 45 





At Suffield, Conn., June 30, Carviy W. Putt- 
LEO, an active politician and popular writer. He 
was the author of the serial tale * Twice Married,” 
originally published in Putnam’s Monthly, and 
of the incompleted story “ Akin by Marriage,”® 
in the Atlantic Monthly. In 1849, leaving the 
Democratic party, he became a Free Soiler, but 
subsequently returned to the Democrats. and 
was a member of the Democratic State Commit- 
tee at the time of his death. 


At New Haven, July 9, the Rev. A. B. Crapty, 

| D.D. of that city. Dr. Chapin had for years been a 
| great sufferer by rheumatism, which so enfeebled 
him that he was unable to walk without the aid 
| of crutches. He was born at Somers, March 
10th, 1808. His education was first directed 
with reference to his entering the ministry of the 
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Congregational Church, but owing to ill health 
his plans were changed, and he studied law. He 
was admitted to practice in 1881, and immediately 
established himself at Wallingford. While there 
he became an Episcopalian, and as he was some- 
what known as a contributor to various church 
periodicals, the convention of the diocese in 1836 
elected him to edit a church paper to be estab- 
lished in New Haven. The paper was called the 
Chronicle of the Church, and was edited by Dr. 
Chapin for eight years. During this time he 
resumed his theological studies, and was ordained 
in 1838. He was rector of Christ Church, West 
Haven, until 1850, at which time he removed to 
Glastenbury, and was rector of St. Luke’s Church 
until 1855, when, owing to infirmities, he was 
obliged to relinquish active pastoral duties. He 
removed to this city, and has since been engaged 
in editing the Calendar. His editorial duties 
were commenced, however, over a year previous 
to his removal from Glastenbury. Besides 
numerous contributions to magazines and re- 
views, Dr. Chapin was frequently before the 
public as the author of books and pamphlets. 
Among the former may be mentioned, “‘ A View 
of the Organization and Order of the Primitive 
Church,” ** Views of Gospel Truth,” “ Glasten- 
bury for Two Hundred Years,” and a “ Olassical 
Spelling Book.” His pamphlets are quite numer- 
ous.—New Haven Palladium, July 10th. 


At Albany, N. Y., July 15th, Hon. Joun N. 
Wiper, a prominent citizen of that city, died 
suddenly, of apoplexy. Mr. Wilder, says the 
Evening Post, “ was well known in this State 
as a gentleman of high personal and social quali- 


ties and of fine acquirements. He was a retired 
merchant, and resided at Ballston Springs, de- 
voting his time to philanthropic and literary 
pursuits. He was the president of the Board of 
Trustees of the University of Rochester, and was 
one of its first and principal donors. He delivered 
a poem before the literary societies of that institu- 
tion at the Commencement of 1857, which dis- 
played much scholarship as well as a happy 


faculty of versification and a very genial flow of | 


humor. In this poem he paid a fine tribute to 
the memory of Governor Marcy, of whom he 


was a warm and long devoted personal friend, and | 


who had, just before, died at the Sansouci Hotel 
at Ballston, where Mr. Wilder and his family re- 
sided, by an attack as sudden and unforeseen as 
that which has now proved fatal to his friend 
and eulogist. Mr. Wilder was, in his politics, 
connected with the American party, and sup- 


ported Mr. Fillmore in the last Presidential cam- | 
paign, but his affinities and sympathies were 


Republican, and he could hardly be called a 
politician. Mr. Wilder was much interested in 
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the temperance cause, and was also one of the 
trustees of the Dudley Observatory. His death 
will be sincerely deplored by the very large cir- 
cle of friends throughout this State, to whom he 
was endeared by his unassuming manners, his 
genial accomplishments, and the purity of his 
character.” 


At. Natchez, Miss., July 17th, Gen. Jonn An- 
THONY QuiTMAN, of disease contracted at the 
National Hotel in Washington, at the time of 
Mr. Buchanan’s inauguration. Gen. Quitman 
was the son of a Protestant clergyman, and was 
born at Rhinebeck, N. Y., Sept.1, 1799. He was 
educated at the Cooperstown Seminary and 
Mount Airey College, near Philadelphia. In 
1820 he travelled on foot to Pittsburgh, and 
thence took a flat boat down the Ohio. He set- 
tled in Ohillicothe, and there studied Jaw 
with Mr. Platt Bush. Embarking again in a 
flat boat he went down the Mississippi, stopped 
at Natchez, and there entered into a law part- 
nership with Mr. Wm. B. Griffith. In 1824 he 
married Miss Eliza Turner, the only daughter of 
Henry Turner, of Virginia, who still survives 
him, with one son and four daughters. In 1827 
Mr. Quitman was elected democratic represen- 
tative to the Mississippi legislature, and was 
placed on the Judiciary Committee. The suc- 
ceeding year, at the age of 29, he was appointed 
Chancellor of the State. In 1835 he was elected 
to the State Senate. 

During that year the Governorship became 
vacant by death, and Mr. Quitman was elected 
by the Senate to fill his place. In 1836 Judge 
Quitman took command of a body of volunteers 
to go to the assistance of the Texans, who then, 
under the command of Gen. Houston, were re- 
treating before the victorious forces of Santa 
Anna, The victory of San Jacinto, however, ° 
occurred three days before he reached them. In 
1839 he went to Europe, and on his return was 
offered the Judgeship of the High Court of 
Errors and Appeals, but he declined it, and re- 
turned to the practice of his profession. In 
1838 he was appointed Major of the Second 
Division of the Mississippi militia, and at once 
| entered upon the work of reforming the military 
code of the State. In 1846, at the opening of 
the Mexican War, Gen. Quitman was appointed 
one of the six brigadier-generals to command the 
volunteer force. He reached Gen. Taylor just 
before the attack on Monterey, and being assign- 





|ed a position in the attacking force, was the 


| first to enter the city. Gen. Quitman was after- 
wards transferred to Gen. Scott’s command, and 
was at the capture of Vera Oruz, and continued 
in active service through the whole of that cam- 
‘paign. On the road to Puebla he received his 
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commission from the President, as Major-Gen. 
At Chapultepec he led the assault on the bat- 
teries on the south side. He was the first to 
reach the Garita of Balen, a little after. mid- 
night, held the position against all odds, and at 
seven the next morning hoisted the American 
flag on the National Palace of the city. Gen. 
Scott appointed him Governor of the city, but 
he was soon recalled to Washington to assist in 
arranging the occupation of the conquered ter- 
ritory. Gen. Quitman, however, did not return 
to Mexico. In 1850 he was elected Governor of 
his State. Since that time he has been among 


the leaders of the various movements to effect a | 


revolution in Cuba. In 1855 he entered Con- 
gress as representative for the fifth district of 
Mississippi, to which office he was reélected in 
1857, without opposition. Speaker Banks ap- 
pointed him Chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and Speaker Orr has continued 
him in the same position, for which his know- 
ledge and experience of military affairs eminent- 
ly qualified him. In politics Gen. Quitman was 
a leader of the ultra southern school of politicians. 
The general appearance of Gen. Quitman was 
exceedingly dignified and venerable. He was 
over six feet in height, and strongly built. His 
hair was iron-grey in color, his forehead high 
and arching, his eye grey, small, and piercing.— 
New York Evening Post, July 19th. 


Hotices of Hew Publications, 


Disturnell’s New York State Register for 1858. 
New York: published by John Disturnell, 333 


Broadway. pp. 391. 


In the preface to this seasonable and well exe- 
cuted work it is stated that ten years have 


elapsed since the publication of a State Register | 


in New York. As in even the smallest States 
of the Union such publications are well sup- 
ported and esteemed a great convenience to the 
public, it seems strange that none has existed 
for so long a period in the “ Empire State.” 
But the want is at length supplied by Mr. Dis- 
turnell’s very satisfactory volume, which con- 
tains much desirable information concerning 
the government and institutions of this great 
community, together with a National Register, 
and a mass of statistical and other useful details. 

We are glad to learn from the publisher that 
the Register has been well received and patron- 


ized in all parts of the State, so that it may be | 
{on horseback, and occupied fourteen or fifteen 


safe to reckon on its regular annual appearance 
hereafter. 


Yorker who wishes to keep himself informed 
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It cannot fail to find a place in the | 
library, office, and counting-room of every New | 
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on the various subjects of State interest of which 
it treats. 


The Journals of Madam Knight and the Rev. Mr. 
Buckingham, from the original manuscripts, 
written in 1704 and 1710. New York, Wilder 
and Campbell, 1825. 


Journey of Madam Knight from Boston to New 
York, in 1704; illustrated with notes, by W. 
R. Deans. The Living Age, 26th June, 1858. 


Mr. Theodore Dwight, the editor of the origi- 
nal edition of Madam Knight’s Journal, had 
placed a copy of it in our hands not long before 
the appearance of the reprint in Littell’s Living 
Age, together with six leaves of the original 
manuscript, all that now remains of it. Mr. 
Deane hus collected considerable information 


'respecting the author, from which it appears 


that she was a daughter of Thomas Kemble, of 
Charlestown, Mass., who is mentioned as the 
consignee of a London mercantile house in 1651. 
He afterwards resided in Boston, where his 
daughter, Sarah Kemble, was born April 19th, 
1666. Her husband, Richard Knight, was also 
of Boston. Their only daughter was married to 
Colonel John Livingston, of New London, Conn., 
in 1713, who had been previously married to the 
daughter of Governor Fitzjohn Winthrop, also 
of New London. 

At the time of the journey of Madam Knight 
Colonel Livingston's first wife was living, and is 


|mentioned in the following extract from the 


journal: ** We went from New Haven upon the 
ice (the ferry not being passable thereby) and the 


| Rev. Mr. Pierepont with Madam Prout, Cuzin 


Trowbridge and divers others were taking leave. 
Wee went onward without anything remarkable 
till we came to New London and lodged again 
at Mr. Saltonstall’s—and here I dismist my 
guide, and my generous entertainer provided me 
Mr. Samuel Rogers of that place to go home 
with me. I stayed a day here longer than I in- 


| tended by the commands of the Honorable Goy- 


ernor Winthrop, to stay and take a supper with 
him, whose wonderful civility | may not omit. 
The next morning I crossed the ferry to Groton, 


| having had the honor of the company of Madam 


Livingston (who is the Governor’s daughter) and 
Mary Christophers and divers others to the boat 


|—and that night lodged at Stonington, and had 


Rost Beef and pumpkin sause for supper.” Pp. 
66-67. 

This journey of Madam Knight from Boston 
to New York and back was performed in 1704, 


days, the distance by the route she pursued be- 
ing estimated to be 271 miles. She gives in her 
journal (says Mr. Deane) “graphic descriptions 
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of the manners and customs of all classes, and | 


poetic glimpses of her travels through forests, 
fording of rivers, and climbing of hills by night 
and by day. On her journey she was the guest 
of some of the principal personages of the day.” 

An article of Blackwood’s Magazine in 1826, 
entitled “ Travelling in America,” appears to 
have been suggested by this journal, from which 
it gives various extracts. 

The following is a part of Madam Knight's 
description of New York: 

“The Cittie of New York is a pleasant, well 
compacted place, situated on a commodious 
river which is a fine.harbor for shipping. The 
buildings brick generally, very stately and high, 
though not altogether like ours in Boston. The 
bricks in some of the houses are of divers colors, 
and laid in checkers, being glazed look very 
agreeable. The inside of them are neat to admi- 
ration, the wood work, for only the walls are 
plastered, and the Sumers and Gist are plained 
and kept very white, scowered as so is all the 
partitions if made of boards. > . ee ae 
They are generally of the Church of England, 
and have a New England gentleman for their 
Minister, and a very fine church set out with all 
customary requisites. There are also a Dutch 
and divers conventicles as they call them, viz., 
Baptist, Quakers, &c. They are not strict in 
keeping the Sabbath as in Boston and other 
places where | had bin, but seem to deal with 
great exactness as far as I see or dealt with 
[them]. They are sociable to one another and 
courteous and civil to strangers, and fare well in 
their houses. The English go very fashionable 
in their dress. But the Dutch, especially the mid- 
dling sort, differ from our women, in their habitt 
go loose, wear French muches which are like a 
capp, and a head band in one, leaving their ears 
bare, which are sett out with jewells of a large 
size and many in number, and their fingers hoopt 
with rings, some with large stones in them of 
many colors, as were their pendants in their 
ears, which you should see any old women wear 
as well as young. 

“They have vendues very frequently and make 
their earnings very well by them, for they treat 
with good liquor liberally, and the customers 
drink as liberally, and generally pay for’t as well 
by paying for that which they bid up briskly for 
after the sack has gone plentifully about, tho’ 
sometimes good penhyworths are got there. 
Their diversions in the winter is riding sleys 
about three or four miles out of town, where 
they have houses of entertainment at a place 
called the Bowery, and some go to friends houses 
who handsomely treat them. Mr. Burroughs 
carried his spouse and daughter and myself out 
to one Madame Dowes, a gentlewoman that 
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lived at a farm-house, who gave us a handsome 
entertainment of five or six dishes and choice 
beer and metheglin cider, &c., all of which she 
said was the produce of her farm. I believe we 
met 50 or 60 slays that day—they fly with 
great swiftness and some are so furious that 
they'll turn out of the path for none except a 
loaden cart. Nor do they spare for any diversion 
the place affords, and sociable to a degree, their 
tables being as free to their naybour as to them- 
selves. — They were making 
great preparations to receive their Governor 
Lord Oornbury from the Jerseys, and for that 
end raised the militia to guard him ashore to 
the fort.” Pp. 53-56. 

In travelling through Westchester Madam 
Knight mentions ‘New Rochell” as being “a 
very pretty place, well compact and good hand- 
some houses,” etc. *‘ Thence we travelled through 
Merrinak [Mamaroneck] a neat though little 
place, with a navigable river before it, one of the 
pleasantest I ever see. Here were good buildings, 
especially one, a very fine seat, which they told 
me was Col, Hethcoat’s, who I had learned was a 
very fine gentleman.* From hence we come to 
Horse Neck where we baited, and they told me 
that one Church of England parson officiated in 
all these three towns once every Sunday in turns 
throughout the year,” eto. Pp. 58-59. 

At Eastchester she complains of being obliged 
to drink hot milk sweetened with molasses, the 
effect of which was to make her sick at the 
stomach; and at Stratford “the pumpkin and 
Indian mixed bread had such an aspect” that she 
could not eat it. But at Norwalk, says the Jour- 
nal, “about 12 at noon we arrived and hada 
dinner of fryed venison, very savoury.” 

From these extracts a tolerable idea may be 
formed of the character of this curious journal, 
which deserves all the pains Mr. Deane has be- 
stowed in illustrating its details. A new edition 
of it in a separate form would not be amiss. 


The Life of John Fitch, the Inventor of the 
Steamboat. By Taompson Westoorr. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Oo., 1857, 12mo, 
pp. 415. 


The author presents us with a clear and 


detailed account of the Life of Fitch. He claims 
for Fitch the honor of being the first to apply 
steam to the propulsion of vessels. He says, 
“reliance must be placed upon Fitch’s experi- 
ments in 1788, 1787, 1788 and 1789, and which, 
in 1790, were crowned by the practical proofs 
afforded by the passages of a packet, passenger 
and freight steamboat on the Delaware, which, 
for more than three months, made trips between 


* For several years Mayor of the city of New York, 
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certain places as regularly as do the steamboats 
of the present day.” 

The writer has given us a sketch of the early 
career of Fitch; his revolutionary services to 
the State of. New Jersey; his adventures in 
the wilds of Kentucky and Ohio; his captivity 
by Indians, and as a British prisoner; his exer- 
tions to obtain means to construct a steamboat; 
his trials, failures, and his successful application 
of steam to the propulsion of three steamboats 
on the Delaware; the propulsion of a steamboat 
to New York; his mortification at the luke- 
warmness of his countrymen, and his suicide. 

John Fitch was truly a man who had to 
struggle with misfortune, and we can heartily 
recommend this attempt to do justice to his 
memory. The Fitch family to which John 
belonged, came from near Braintree, county of 
Essex, England, and settled in Connecticut. The 
author has given us a very good genealogy of 
the family. 


Historical and Biterary Intelligence. 





The University of the city of New York, at 
its recent annual Commencement, conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Laws on John Lathrop Mot- 
ley, of Boston, author of a well-known work on 
the history of the ‘‘ Dutch Republic.” As Mr. 
Motley has no other claim to such a distinction 
than the production of that work, not having 
acquired either political or professional eminence, 
to which these academical honors are usually 
appropriated, it is fair to suppose that the 
University intended by this act to show a just 
appreciation of literary talent and extensive 
learning. These attributes certainly present no 
doubtful claims to the notice of an institution 
whose professed object is to encourage the 
acquisition of knowledge, and promote the cause 
of letters in our country, not to reward success- 
ful politicians, or mere professional skill, unac- 
companied by solid attainments in the learning 
of the professions. It is highly gratifying, there- 
fore, to find that honors so often misdirected, 
have, in this instance, lighted on a worthy ob- 
ject; and that the laurel encircles the brows of 
one who has fairly earned the distinction by the 
production of a work evincing not only “ indus- 
try and earnestness” (in his own modest words), 
but brilliant powers and profound erudition. 

It was remarked, not long since, by a writer 
in one of the public journals, that the practice 
of conferring degrees by our colleges and uni- 
versities was “‘ more honored in the breach than 
the observance,” to such a wide extent had it 
been carried. But when a proper discrimina- 





tiou is exercised in the selection of candidates 
for these honors, there can be but little doubt of 
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their utility, by the encouragement of learning, 
and increasing the respect paid to it in public 
estimation. 

The only historian of our day with whom Mr. 
Motley can be compared, not only in the choice 
of his subject, but in the manner of treating it, 
is Prescott. In some respects the author of 
Philip II. must yield the superiority to his more 
youthful countryman. Motley’s style, if less 
finished, is more earnest, and enlists warmer 
sympathies. His knowledge of the German and 
Dutch languages gives him an advantage also 
over Prescott, who studied his authorities in 
these tongues through the medium of transla- 
tions, and thus lost much of the force and 
spirit of the originals. The more thorough 
research of Motley may also be attributed in 
part to this cause. 

But it is not our intention to institute an 
elaborate comparison between the two historians, 
both of whom reflect honor upon the literature of 
their country. It was only our object to call 
attention to the praiseworthy act of the New 
York University, to which reference has been 
made. 


Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., of Boston, have 
issued proposals to publish a new edition of 
John Farmer's Register of the Settlers of New 
England, prepared by Hon. James Savage. This 
book, the crowning work of our greatest genea- 
logist, has been anxiously looked for during the 
past three or four years. Rev. Joseph Hunter, 
of London, who has had peculiar advantages for 
knowing the nature of the proposed book, says, 
“though announced as a new edition, the great 
additions made by Mr. Savage, in reality consti- 
tute this a new work.” From a quite extended 
examination of the MSS., we can assure our 
readers that Savage’s Register will become in- 
dispensable to all genealogists, and it will be the 
foundation for numberless family history. His 
plan is to give the children and grandchildren 
of every immigrant to New England previous to 
the new charter, even in the case of children 
who came with their parents, so, in many cases, 
four generations are recorded, 


The History of East Boston, with biographical 
sketch of its early proprietors, by Wm. H. Sum- 
mer, Esq., has just been published by J. E, Til- 
ton & Co., Boston. Mr. Summer has devoted 
several years of patient industry to his work, 
and the result is all that could be desired. He 
gives us a complete and interesting history of 
the island and its early inhabitants. 

The work is finely printed, and contains many 
illustrations. 


Memoir of the Life of John Quincy Adams, 
by Josiah Quincey, sen., is just issued by Phillips, 
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Sampson & Oo., Boston. From Mr. Quincy’s 
experience in public life and acquaintance with 
Mr. Adams and his times; it cannot fail to be 
a valuable and entertaining volume. The work 
is sold by subscription. 


A genealogy of the descendants of John 
White, originally of Hartford, Ct., and after- 
wards one of the first settlers of Hadley, Mass., 
is in preparation by A. 8. Kellogg. The zeal 
and diligence with which he is prosecuting his 
task leads us to expect a valuable work. 


Mr. James Parton is preparing a life of Gen. 
Jackson, to be published by Mason & Bros., 
New York. 


We have received the able and interesting 
address of James L. Petegru, Esq., President of 
South Carolina Historical Society, delivered be- 
fore that society on its third anniversary, May 
27th. It makes a neat pamphlet of sixteen pages. 


A full and accurate account of the burning of 
the Richmond (Va.) Theatre on the 26th of De- 
cember, 1811, has been printed in pamphlet 
form by J. Edwin Goode. 


Our friends in Boston have just started a pub- 
lication society to be called the Prince Society. 
Its field embraces the publication of important 
MSS., relating to the early history of all the colo- 
nies, and it is the expectation of the origina- 
tors, that the Society will meet a cordial support 
from all sections of the country. Any one may 
become a member, by agreeing to take the So- 
ciety’s publications, and is called on to pay for 
these only when delivered to him. A general 
meeting is held every year to elect officers, who 
constitute the council and superintend the issue 
of books. In the proper place will be found a 
report of the meetings of the Society. Any 
communications for the Society can be directed 
to the Recording Secretary, at 18 Bromfield 
st., Boston. 


A correspondent informs us that the citizens 
of Salem, Mass., held a public meeting on 
Thursday, July 15th, for the purpose-of making 
arrangements for the erection of a monument, 
commemorative of Leslie’s retreat; he adds the 
following brief account of the event: 

“There was a collection of cannon and mili- 
tary stores, belonging to the Massachusetts Com- 
mittee of Safety, deposited in that part of Salem, 
called North Fields. Governor Gage ordered 
the sixty-fourth regiment of British troops, con- 
sisting of some three hundred men, which was 
stationed at the castle in Boston harbor, under 
the command of Lieut. Colonel Leslie, to proceed 
to Salem and take possession of the rebel cannon 
and stores, in the name of his Britannic Majesty. 
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The attempt was made on Sunday, the 26th day 
of February, 1775, during divine service in t!, 
afternoon, ‘while the inhabitants were unsus- 
pectingly resting in the apparent security of the 
day.’ 

“At the bridge, which connected the tyo 
parts of the town of Salem, these British troops 
were obstructed and restricted by the inhabi- 
tants, until the military stores were removed to 
places of safety beyond their reach; when ‘ Col- 
onel Leslie being at length convinced that it 
would be the safest and most politic course for 
him to make some overtures towards a com- 
promise and endeavor to effect by diplomacy, 
what it was in vain any longer to think could 
be extorted by force, pledged his word and 
honor, if the inhabitants would remove the ob- 
struction, he would march in a peaceable man- 
ner not above fifty rods beyond the bridge, and 
then return, without molesting any person or 
property. That his orders were to pass the 
bridge, and he could not disobey them.’ The 
compromise was made. .The troops passed the 
bridge and immediately returned to Boston, 
frustrated and defeated in their intentions.” 


We learn from the Hvening Post that the mon- 
ument to Ethan Allen is now complete with 
the exception of its cap-stone. It is a plain 
Tuscan column of granite, forty-two feet in 
height, and when surmounted by the colossal 
statue of Allen, will be a little more than fifty 
feet high. On each face of the die there is set 
in a white marble tablet, each appropriately in- 
scribed as follows: 

“Vermont to Ethan Allen. Born in Litch- 
field, Ct., 10th Jan., a.v. 1787, 0. s. Died in 
Burlington, Vt., 12th Feb., a.p. 1789, and buried 
near the site of this Monument.” 

“The Leader of the Green Mountain Boys in 
the surprise and capture of Ticonderoga, which 
he demanded in the name of the Great Jehovah 
and the Continental Congress.” 

“Taken Prisoner in a daring attack on Mon- 
treal and transported to England, he disarmed 
the purpose of his enemy by the respect which 
he inspired for the Rebellion and the Rebel.” 

“Wielding the Pen as well as the Sword, he 
was the sagacious and intrepid Defender of the 
New Hampshire Grants, and Master Spirit in 
the arduous struggle which resulted in the So- 
vereignty and Independence of this State.” 


The remains of James Monroe, ex-President 
of the United States, were removed on the 3d of 
July from the Second street Cemetery in New 
York to Richmond, Va. The citizens in both 
States united in paying him funeral honors, The 
Legislature of Virginia made an appropriation 
to defray the expenses. 





